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RUSSIAN FOLK-TALES AS THEY ARE TOLD 
IN PICTURES FOR THE CHILDREN OF THE 
CZAR: BY GARDNER TEALL 


USSIA is particularly rich in her folk-lore,—those 
songs and stories of the people which they themselves 
have handed down from generation to generation 
by word of mouth, to be Sstaaa in the hearts of 
children, and in turn told by them to their own chil- 
dren. Perhaps no form of literature bears the mark 
of national characteristics more strongly than do the 
tales of popular fancy that come to be recorded by the pen of an 
appreciative writer. Often the salient points of a folk-tale are held 
in common by the lore of different peoples, just as the story of Cin- 
derella is related in every country, but each people’s version is clothed 
with the atmosphere of its peculiar national customs, observances, 
points of view and trend of thought, tinged with buoyancy, if they 
are dwellers of the South, or with mystic moroseness if they are of 
the North. 

In common with the folk-lore of Indo-European nations, that 
of Russia concerns itself with enchantments of mortals, and the ad- 
ventures of princes and princesses. The Russian peasant has always 
had a remarkable talent for narrative, and, as with poetry, the Rus- 
sian language lends itself admirably to these skazki, as the Russian 
folk-tales are termed. Moreover, Russians are born actors, hence 
their skazki teem with dramatic incident. Into the folk-lore of 
other countries, religion, whatever may ke its form, has entered to 
an extent that marks its influence; not so with the Russian skazki; 
nor can the historian turn to them, as to the tales of the Spanish 
peasantry, or to the Marchen of the Germans, for information as to 
the relationship existing between social classes. On the other hand, 
the Russian skazka often presents a faithful picture of a simple con- 
dition,—the aspect of a family’s daily routine, for instance: Among 
other things we are struck with the frequent descriptions of cottage- 
interiors, as though the chill winds of the Northland made the story- 
teller by his fireside dwell lovingly on the shelter given him. 

No wonder the hard lot of the Russian peasant in his stolid world 
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RUSSIAN FOLK-TALES 


has led him to break through the prison of his circumstances to the 
one sort of harmless mental freedom possible; that is to say, to the 
freedom these skazki offer his imagination without the risk of their 
bringing harm to him. A fairy story in Little Russia, or in White 
Russia, is quite a safe outlet for the peasant’s yearning mentality; 
another sort of expression might not be,—for Sea. And perhaps 
the ever-present sense of ——— leads the Russian story-teller 
to be content with a picture of things that stands vividly in the mind 
for themselves and not by reason of contrasts. ‘The Russian skazka 
tells us nothing, or little, about conditions between master and man, 
lord and serf, even when it departs from magical or mythological 
fields for those more prosaic ones. 


the fairy stories that were told him by his old nurse. And 

his own mother (with the skill acquired when a child in the 
royal nursery of Denmark), was wont to draw little pictures to illus- 
trate his favorite tales. Indeed, what are fairy stories without pictures 
to the heart of a child! 

It is little wonder, then, that his children should have become 
the inheritors of his own love for their skazki. For them he had a 
selection made into a beautiful book, illuminated in water-color by 
one of Russia’s most remarkable original artists, Ivan A. Bilibina, 
who, better than any other Russian artist, has claim to being the 
illustrator paramount of Russian folk-tales, since his art grasps every 
subtlety of the story-teller’s theme, and any grotesqueness in concep- 
tion is tempered by that sense of mystic spirituality that serves best 
to interpret the skazka’s intention. We might imagine that the 
“*fierce Russian’? we have always pictured to ourselves would fill 
his skazka with terrifying things, but even that note, which is so 
common with the French artists of Breton, Norman, and Picardine 
folk-tales, is absent from Bilibina’s work. 

Bilibina has lent such skazki as “The Phantasy of Sweet 
Dreams,” “‘The Fire Bird,” ‘King Frost,” ‘‘The Forest Witch,” 
and “Ivan Czarovitch,” an ineffable charm of mystery and color, 
giving, to the student a revelation of originality in modern design. 

he Czar was so delighted with Bilibina’s success,—for the Imperial 
children were overjoyed with so beautiful a book of their best loved 
fairy stories,—that he declared others should have the rare privilege 
of seeing such work. So from his privy purse he ordered set aside 
an amount to defray the expense of reproducing faithfully in full 
colors, by lithographic process, each skazka in a separate part by 
itself for private distribution. Thus the volumes bear the imprint 
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“*Published for the Czar’s Personal Use,” and fortunate indeed is he 
to whom a set is given. ‘The illustrations here reproduced for the 
first time from the set in the writer’s possession give a very in- 
teresting idea of the whole series, and are taken from “‘ The Fair Vasi- 
lissa,” ‘Dear Sister Alenushka and Dear Brother Ivanushka” and 
“The White Duckling,” these latter containing much of the story 
in verse. 

From the skazka of “ Vasilissa” we have the picture of fair Vasi- 
lissa meeting the Knight in White, and that wonderful picture of the 
brave girl again, as she picks her way out through the dreadful thicket, 
her hurrying steps lighted by that ghastly lantern of the skull with 
eyes of fire, which die out at morn when she reaches home, after her 
adventure at the house of the Baba Yaga, a title somewhat synony- 
mous with the Lamia, Striga, or Ogress in the folk-lore of other 
lands, the Russian term for a witch, as our people conceive it, being 
Vyed’'ma, corresponding to the German Heve, though, perhaps, more 
in the order of a Forest Mother. This story is one of a class in which 
a doll (kukla), or puppet, enters as an important feature. 


in whose twenty years of wedded life there had been born to 

his house but one daughter, the fair Vasilissa. Her mother 
died when she was but eight years old, and as she lay upon her death- 
bed she called Vasilissa to her, drawing from under the covers a doll, 
which she handed to her saying, “Listen, dear Vasilissa; do what I 
bid you. I am about to die. With my blessing I place in your hands 
this doll. Never allow it to leave your keeping, nor show it to any- 
one, and should misfortune befall you, feed it, and it will advise you. 
After the doll has eaten it will tell you how to meet your dilemmas.” 
So saying the mother kissed Vasilissa, and closed her eyes to the 
world forever. 

Like the traditional widower of other tales, Vasilissa’s father 
marries again. This time a widow, who had two haughty, ugly, 
arrogant daughters, cruel and wicked like herself, and all were jealous 
of Vasilissa, who was the most beautiful girl in the village. She 
was forced by the newcomers to do all the hard work and drudgery, 
tasks she accepted with resignation, though sorrowful. However, 
the good doll came often to her assistance. She fed it from morsels 
she denied herself and often would say to it, when alone with the 
kukla in her own tiny chamber: 

“Dolly mine, taste thou of this food, and harken to my woes. 
In my father’s house I dwell, but no joy is here, and my wicked step- 
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mother seeks to drive me from the brightness of the world. Tell 
me how I shall live and what I am to do?” 

After eating, the doll would advise and comfort her; so Vasilissa 
continued to grow beautiful and strong. 

Years passed and she grew ever more beautiful, so many suitors 
begged her hand while they refused to look at her ugly stepsisters, 
whose mother declared the youngest should not marry before her 
elders had become brides. 

Now it happened that Vasilissa’s father was obliged to go away 
on a long journey, during which time the stepmother moved the fam- 
ily to another house on the edge of a gloomy forest, in which forest 
there dwelt a wicked ogress. The stepmother so hated Vasilissa 
that on one pretext or another she would send her into the forest in 
the hope that Vasilissa would fall in this Baba Yaga’s power. How- 
ever, the doll permitted no harm to befall her. 

The season approached autumn, when one evening the step- 
mother allotted their work to the three girls. To one was given cro- 
cheting, to another knitting stockings, and to Vasilissa the task of 
weaving; and each had her work to complete. Extinguishing all the 
candles except the one by which the girls worked, she retired to her 
night’s rest. ‘They worked away. At last the candle became so dim 
that one of the stepdaughters got up on the pretext of snuffing it, but 
instead (obeying orders her mother had given in secret), extinguished 
the light as if by accident. 

The two stepdaughters affected consternation at this, and declared 
that Vasilissa would have to hurry to the Baba Yaga’s and borrow 
a light, as there was not a single spark of fire in the house, and their 
tasks must be completed. Forced to obey, Vasilissa sought out her 
doll, = as she had done many times before, fed it and besought 
its aid. 

Thereupon the doll’s eyes began to glow like candles and it bade 
her have no fear, but to do as she had been directed by her step- 
sisters, adding, “‘So long as you do not part with me no harm can 
come to you in the house of the Baba Yaga.” 

With the kukla in her pocket she set forth on her way. Before she 
had gone many paces within the forest a horseman all in white mounted 
on a white steed galloped by ;—and the day began to break. 


LITTLE farther on another, all in red, mounted on a red 
A charger galloped by;—and the sun rose. After walking a 

night and a day it was evening before she reached the cleari 
where stood the Baba Yaga’s hut. It was fenced around with de 
men’s bones, and on the post-tops were stuck human skulls with eyes 
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From a book of Russian Fairy Stories, compiled for the Csar’s children. 
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in them. Instead of gate-posts there were leg bones, and the bolts 
were arm bones, while the lock was a sharp-toothed mouth. Vasilissa 
stood rooted with fright. At that moment a third horseman, this 
time all in black on a black horse, galloped up to the gate and van- 
ished ;—night had come. But the dishonns was dispelled by the 
light which now shone from the eyes of the ghastly skulls, making 
the place like day. 

n, amidst a terrific rumbling which shook the forest, the 
Baba Yaga, riding on a mortar, urged on by a pestle, sweeping traces 
of her flight away with her broom of twigs, flew up to the gate crying, 
‘Faw, fum! I smell the blood of a Russian one! Who is there ?” 

Answering her, Vasilissa explained that she had been sent to 
fetch fire for lights. The Baba Yaga promised her the light if she 
would stop all perform some tasks for her. There was no alter- 
native, for she threatened to eat Vasilissa if the poor child refused to 
comply. So turning to the gates the ogress cried,: “‘ Ho, strong bar- 
rier of mine, part! And open widely thou, my gates!” Whereupon 
they entered, and the gates closed alter them. 

Vasilissa was bidden to do many things, and to cook the meals, 
fetching fire for the ovens from the blazing eyes of the skulls outside. 
The next day there were like tasks performed so faithfully in the Baba 
—_ absence that when the ogress returned she was vexed to find 
nothing of which to complain. 

Presently the Baba Yaga asked Vasilissa to tell her how she had 
managed to perform the difficult tasks so thoroughly and successfully, 
Vasilissa answered, “‘ Because of my mother’s blessing.”” ‘Thereupon 
the ogress, coeeg pe. pushed her out of the hut, saying, “I want 
none of the blessed around me. Here is the light you came for. 
Return with it to your stepmother and her daughters,” and the Baba 
Yaga pressed into her hand a stick with a gleaming-eyed skull atop, and 
Vasilissa hurried away, overjoyed to escape from the dreadful place. 

When she reached home her stepmother and the daughters greeted 
her joyfully, to her surprise, as they never before had spoken a kind 
word to her. But she soon found out that they welcomed her solely 
because not a particle of light or of fire had they been able to get since 
Vasilissa had been away. When they borrowed it from the neigh- 
bors it would be extinguished before they could get it home. Now 
they imagined that the fiery-eyed skull Vasilissa brought back would 
restore both to them. Alas for their selfish hopes! ‘No sooner was 
the skull brought in than it turned its scorching eyes upon the step- 
mother and her daughters, burning them to a cinder, leaving Vasilissa 
only unharmed and free. 

The next morning when the eyes ceased to gleam at dawn Vasilissa 
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buried the skull, closed the house, and went to live with her grand- 
mother in a neighboring town, where, with the help of her doll, she 
set up a wonderful loom, and by her industry wove such marvelously 
fine fabrics that these were brought to the notice of the Czar, who 
commanded her to appear at court. When the Czar beheld her 
beautiful face he fell deeply in love with her, and made her his wife. 


NOTHER picture from “Dear Sister Alenushka and Dear 

A Brother Ivanushka,” given in our illustrations shows Alen- 

ushka and Ivanushka, the two orphans, as they walked through 
distant woods and over broad fields with the sun hot above them. 

Ivanushka becomes thirsty, but his sister withholds him for 
a while from drinking of the river-water, as she knows it to be en- 
chanted. Finally, unable to endure the thirst of his parching throat 
any longer, he rushes from his sister and stoops down to drink. 
No sooner had the first drop passed his lips than it changed him into 
a white kid, and he came to the sister, crying, ““Mekeke! Mekekel” 

Alenushka wept. Then she put a silken cord about the animal’s 
neck and led it along for a way. The garden belonging to the Czar 
happened to be sonia and the Kid rushed into the enclosure, drag- 

ing Alenushka after him. When the gardeners asked her why she 

appened to be there, she told her story, and straightway they carried 
it to the Czar, who, when he beheld her, decked her in silk and cloth- 
of-gold and made her his wife, to the joy of the good people and the 
envy of the bad. The White Kid was always near them. 

Now it happened that while the Czar was hunting, a wicked witch 
cast a spell on Alenushka, who grew ill, and her brother likewise, 
while the Czar’s garden dried up and all things withered. The witch 
then sought out Alenushka mn said, “If thou wouldst regain health 
drink of the waters of the sea nearby.” When Alenushka stoo 
to drink as she was bidden, the wicked witch tumbled her into the 
sea, just as the White Kid came up, too late to help. Thereupon the 
witch turned herself into one who looked just like Alenushka, and 
the Czar, believing her to be his wife, listens as she begs him to have 
the enchanted brother killed. 

Thrice, as a servant is about to plunge a knife into the Kid's 
throat, the enchanted one begs to be allowed to run to the shore, and 
each time he calls out. 

** Alenushka, sister dear, 
Swim thou hither, hear my prayer! 
Behold, they light the fires hot, 
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To plunge me in the boili t. 
Their ie are whetted aed my fear, 
For they do seek me everywhere!’ 
To this Alenushka replied. 
“*Tvanushka, brother dear, 
A heavy stone doth hold me here. 
A serpent coils itself about, 
And will not let me struggle out.” 

The last time Alenushka answers, the Pens who had followed the 
White Kid to the water’s edge, having heard Ivanushka’s plea, is just 
in time to snatch his beloved Alenushka from the waves as she rises 
to answer her brother. He hurries with her back to the palace, 
learning of the deception of the wicked witch, whom he now orders 
burned at the stake. 

In “The White Duckling” we have a story that suggests, barely, 
by its theme, Browning’s “The Lest Duchess,” in that here is told 
the tale of a Duchess who was fascinated by the alluring tales of an 
old crone, who, turning out to be an old witch, changes the Duchess 
by wicked magic into a white duckling, herself taking the Duchess’s 
len deceiving the Duke when he returns home from a long journey 
across the seas. Marvelous to relate, two beautiful boys are hatched 
from eggs laid by the white duckling, who rears the children 
with uate care. One day happening to stray with a companion 
into the Duke’s garden the two con of the enchanted Duchess were 
seen and recognized by the witch, who had them imprisoned, intend- 
ing to order their death. However, they were protected by amulets 
which they wore, until the witch cast a spell upon them, which made 
them appear as though dead. The White Duckling missed her sons, 
and flying into the garden in search of them there beheld the two 
brothers as they lay on the ground white as linen and cold as marble. 
Pitifully she cackled: 

“‘Keja, Keja, children mine 
Through sorrow have I cared for you.” 

The Duke happening to appear at that moment discovered the 
duckling, caught her in fis hand, and as she struggled to free herself 
he pulled out two tail feathers. When one of these fell before him, 
there stood restored his beloved true wife, and where the other fell 
behind him, there departed a cackling white duckling. By a charm 
known to her, the Duchess then restored her children to life and the 
witch was caught as she slept, and burned at the stake. Thus 
ends the skazka of “The White Duckling,” the spirit of which Bilibina 
has caught so perfectly in his illustrations for the little Imperial 
Romanoff Holsteins. 
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GEORGE GRAY BARNARD: THE SPIRIT 
OF THE NEW WORLD IN SCULPTURE: BY 
KATHARINE METCALF ROOF 


N THE collection of George Gray Barnard’s work 
on exhibition this autumn in Renton, Pittsburgh 
and Philadelphia, there are two groups called “Man 
Struggling with Chaos.” Both show the figure of a 

rimitive being, a dumb imperfectly evolved creature, 
in combat with terrific forces,—suggestions of lower 
forms of life fiercely resistant,—which, half blindly, 
he strangles, tramples, conquers. The observer with more sophis- 
tication than insight standing before them may glibly recite, “‘In- 
fluenced by Rodin,” for the nude figures are hewn out, not entirely 
free, from the marble in the manner adapted by the Frenchman 
from Michael Angelo. But in point of fact these groups were the 
work of an American boy twenty-three years old, from the Middle 
West, practically unacquainted with the world’s art. His conception 
working within him, his chisel scarcely a familiar instrument in his 
hand,—yet, one imagines, almost overwhelming him with its possi- 
bilities—he carved into the unknown. The struggle of his spirit 
for expression is recorded in these groups, a spirit part and a product 
of the life of the new world in which he had grown up. 

Art appreciation—art sophistication even—is a thing that our 
country as a whole does not possess. Such understanding is un- 
fortunately confined to individuals or groups of individuals. The 
ideal of the average American citizen—his ethics aside—is commer- 
cial success. This standard is not confined to America, needless to 
state, and the most crude and exaggerated examples of money greed 
are often furnished by the transplanted foreigner. But the American 
worshiper of the practical and the material differs from the European 
in that he is either contemptuous of the word “art,” or feels himself 
fully as competent as anyone to judge its results. All this is an in- 
evitable senulf of conditions that have come about, naturally enough, 
in a new country that has suffered from a constant influx of raw and 
waste material and an abnormal mushroom growth in material 
prosperity. It is a characteristic result of the quality and nature of 
our civilization that, in spite of this widespread innocence of the true 
nature of art, America is always looking for the “great’”’ American in 
art,—commonly in the form of the “great” American novel or the 
“great” American play, an attitude strongly suggestive of Fourth 
of July, as if a lively braggart schoolboy approached with loud 
whoops the silent white temple where the imperishable names of 
the world’s art are inscribed. Yet in all this naive provincially 
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GEORGE GRAY BARNARD 
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“THE PRODIGAL SON”: DETAIL FROM ONE } 
OF THE HARRISBURG GROUPS : GEORGE GRAY 
BARNARD, SCULPTOR 





“THE MYSTERY OF LIFE”: DETAIL FROM “THE 
URN OF LIFE’: GEORGE GRAY BARNARD, SCULPTOR. 
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“THE BROTHERS”: DETAIL FROM ONE 
OF THE HARRISBURG GROUPS: GEORGE GRAY 
BARNARD, SCULPTOR. 











SPIRIT OF THE NEW WORLD IN SCULPTURE 


— search for the “great” American in art, the real thing is as 
ikely as ever to be overlooked, or, if not overlooked, incompletely 
understood and realized only by the few in the generation of its 
creator. 

Sculpture, however, is the most easily understood, the most direct 
in its appeal, of all the arts. In its exact reproduction of the human 
form it does not demand of the layman the translation involved in 
receiving the impression of a picture. ‘The idea it contains may not 
be perceptible to the unthinking—such an idea as that contained in 
Barnard’s “Brotherly Love” or “Solitude,” for example—but the 
most elementary mind, the child even, could understand the mean- 
ing of “The Prodigal,” or “’The Hewer,” which in Boston was set 
out on the green in Copley Square and daily surrounded by groups 
of the passersby. 


HE work of George Gray Barnard is receiving a in in- 
creasing tribute in his own country,—a fact sufficiently dem- 
onstrated by the organization among his appreciators of the 

difficult undertaking of this exhibit in three American cities, and by 
his having received the important commission—the most important 
ever given to a sculptor in this country—of the heroic group which 
is to stand at the entrance of the Harrisburg capitol. Barnard was 
born in Pennsylvania, but lived from child to boyhood in the 
Middle West, where civilization was in the making. He grew up 
intimate with Nature, unacquainted with art. So remote was his 
life from the atmosphere of art and esthetics that he describes 
himself as feeling as a boy a certain sense of reverence for marble in 
itself, and recalls keeping broken pieces of it as a — beautiful and 
worth treasuring. Not that, like Michael Angelo, he felt in the stone 
the imprisoned angel waiting to be set free, but just the spell of the 
white delicate thing itself, with its suggestion of things removed from 
the world of the immediate and the commonplace. Barnard lived 
on the edge of the vast spaces of the plains, close to the primitive. 
Tracts of the still unconquered land lay beyond. The travail of life 
was in the air about him, but practically no consciousness of the 
existence of art. Yet he worked with wax and clay and pencil out of 
the necessity of his own nature for that form of expression. Later 
he went for a year to the Art Institute in Chicago, and after that to 
the Beaux Arts. He worked then for several years in Paris, but it 
was, as has already been said, at the very beginning of his career that 
he did the two extraordinary groups mentioned, as well as his inspired 
“Brotherly Love.” The sculptor now feels the “Man Struggling with 
Chaos” groups unsatisfactory, in that they lack that repose which is 
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SPIRIT OF THE NEW WORLD IN SCULPTURE 


perhaps an essential quality of the enduring expression of art. Re- 
pose certainly they do not possess, yet they stand as a powerful ex- 
pression of the spirit of the New World in its birth throes. 

Students schooled in the art of the past, familiar with all its re- 
cent developments, skimming, as it were, the cream from the surface 
of achievement, may, if possessed of the gift of easily acquired technical 
facility, accomplish cullion results which are not infrequently hailed 
as indicative of genius. But the work of Barnard is something utterly 
remote from this brilliant imitative facility which is more or less com- 
mon at the present period. The conception of these early sculptures 
of his was worked out of the innermost nature of a boy untrained 
in the art of the past. This divination is the thing we call genius, 
yet the sculptor says that when we understand these things nightly, 
when the secret is a secret no longer and all men hold the key, the 
expression of man’s vision will no longer be called genius or inspire 
awe as the mysterious gift of a few favored individuals. It will then 
be just the universal understanding of the thing we call life. A poet’s 
dream or a prophet’s vision,—but that day is assuredly not yet! 

The memorial design, “Brotherly Love,” seems to express the 
struggle of two souls to meet through the impenetrable wall that 
inexorably divides one soul from another. The two figures are im- 
bedded in the block of marble of which they are a part as the individ- 
ual is a part of life; their hands touch incompletely in a way never 
to be able to grasp, only to give a sense of the desire to meet. A more 
intimate expression of the same truth is in “Solitude,” a detail from 
a decoration for an urn, (“The Urn of Life”). Here the figures do 
not symbolize mankind in the abstract. They are man and woman, 
together yet alone, divided by that same barrier that even the closest 
of earthly love is powerless to break down entirely. 


N SOME of Barnard’s heroic figures we may feel—aside from the 
| question of their size—a touch of heaviness, literalness in the 
execution, a lack of the artist’s complete escape from the model. 
But in his greatest work the idea is supreme, and one is conscious of 
no insistence upon the individual human form, because form has been 
transcended and become the abstraction of humanity. This quality 
is wonderfully revealed in the symbolism of the Harrisburg groups 
which are supposed to - the life and development of Pennsyl- 
vania. But as the life of the individual may crystallize the life of 
mankind, Barnard’s creation contains above and beyond the sym- 
bolism of the history of a single State a reflection of the very pageant 
of life itself. ‘The fgure of “‘ Youth,” drawn by the lure of life, strain- 
ing with outstretched arm toward the Gleam, is the very essence of the 
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ge of youth, as “The Prodigal” is that of paternal love, symbol of 
e divine love, the basis of our idea of God. In “Brothers” the 
idea, perhaps more concrete, less idealized than in the other two, is 
that of the strong bearing the burden of the weak. It must be re- 
membered in considering all of these figures that they are details 
from a group and that they cannot therefore be judged adequately 
singly, as something of their significance is necessarily lost. 

A crucifixion also exhibited is an extraordinary thing. The 
wild scene has the horror of a thing doomed to consequences. It 
is utterly remote from the divine apotheosis of the old masters. A 
cold wind from the supernatural seems to blow across it. There is 
a sense of awe, terror, strangeness. It is only a sketch in wax, but 
it is compelling. 

Barnard’s work is an outgrowth of the development of sculpture 
from the cold, finished perfection of the art of Greece through the 
realism of the Renaissance to its present-day manner, which has be- 
come largely that of the portrait record of life. Archaic sculp- 
ture was conventionalized. Classic Greek sculpture had a polished 
perfection; from finger to toe the form was flawless. The statue 
stood upon a polished marble pedestal. In the Medisval period 
forms began to assume more likeness to life and the grotesque was 
developed. Beginning with the Renaissance, the breath of life 
began to stir in the stone. Figures began to assume more and more 
the semblance of the imperfect living man. Individual character- 
istics were recorded. The culmination came with the titanic genius 
of Michael Angelo, who created beings human, heroic, divine. Later 
came the inevitable decadence, the riot of emotional sculpture; then, 
from the latter part of the eighteenth to the nineteenth century, a 
more or less anemic revival of classicism. 

The period immediately preceding our own was notable for reach- 
ing the acme of lack of characterization and insipid prettiness. Now 
realism has again become the ideal. As Mr. Barnard has expressed 
it,—sculpture has descended from its marble pedestal and walks 
among men. Pagan perfection was perfection of the physical, and 
it left nothing to the imagination. Even Rodin, genius of our own 
day, has in a sense not risen above the plane of the physical. He has 
depicted the play of emotional forces. His figures have drama, 
passion, but he has not touched the note of spiritual aspiration, and 
the idea in much of his work is a degradation of his genius, the crea- 
tion of a diseased imagination. It is this sense of spiritual aspiration 
in Barnard’s work that gives one the surest conviction of his genius. 
For the sculptor, the painter, the novelist, may be a great portrait 
artist, but so long as his work remains only a portrait it is scarcely 
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that which we call a work of genius. Genius is that quality which 
lifts the thing above the copy of the individual to the symbolism of 
humanity. In rare instances the portrait of the individual may do 
this. But it often happens that a sculptor who has many distin- 
guished portraits to his credit reveals himself as little more than an 
accomplished technician when he comes to work upon a subject re- 
moved from the literal and realistic. The abstraction, in short, the 
thing snatched from the clouds, is something on a very different plane 
from the vigorous portrait-bust or bas relief, however successful. 
If one should care to compare Barnard with others on this ground, 
the exhibition contains a few portraits that can challenge comparison 
with the best. And in dealing with another phase of his art, delicacy, 
race and unconventional beauty such as wins approval in the yearly 
alon, is shown in his “Girl and Cupid.” 

It has not been the intention of this article to enter into the details 
of Mr. Barnard’s life. It is enough to say that he has suffered that 
deprivation, struggle and despair which 1s most often the portion of 
genius. He did not even have money enough to have his first figure 
cast,—a St. John described by his fellow pupils as a work of com- 
pelling beauty. He was rescued from the very lowest ebb of poverty 
which was almost starvation by the appreciation of a man who in 
his lifetime did much for artists both in sympathy and unobtrusive 

ractical assistance,—Alfred Corning Clark. Mr. Clark discovered 
inane’ in Paris and sent him a note inviting him to dine with him 
at his hotel. Barnard went—it was the first real dinner he had 
had for months and his host not only purchased his statue of “The 
ie (shown also in this exhibition) but sent him home with the money 
in his possession. ‘The Boy” was the first of Barnard’s figures to be 
completed in marble. 
ne feels in leaving the collection that the sculptor’s genius un- 
hampered must accomplish even further, great as hes already been 
his contribution—an actual contribution of the new world—to art. 
He is, one feels, destined to scale greater heights upon that pathway 
up the exceeding high mountain of art from whose summit is beheld 
not the kingdoms of the world and the glory of them, but the vision 
of the world and the wonder that will be. 








EMMELINE: A STORY: BY LUCRETIA D. CLAPP 


R a sakes, Emmeline, do put thet curtain down! 
Me with the headache I’ ve got an’ them winders a 
glare o’ light! Pull it further ’n thet. First thing 
you know this carpet ’ll all be faded out.” Emmeline 
standing beside the east window pulled the curtain 
down as far as it would go. In the half-light her 
mother’s thin fretful face looked forth from the bed. 

The room was large and square, lighted by three windows, two of 

which looked out upon the yard in front. There was a rag carpet 

on the floor and a braided oval rug at the side of the bed. The uilt 
had been thrown back, and Mrs. Bartlett’s figure beneath the sheet 
showed thin and angular. Her gray hair was drawn tightly back 
from her temples until it gave to her features a strained, sharpened 
look. A glass of water and some boxes of pills stood on the dresser. 

Emmeline crossed the room and stood looking out at the front 
window. The July day was still young, and the breeze that lifted 
the white curtains brought with it all the scents and sounds of the 
summer morning. The garden was all a soft bloom of rose-pink 
hollyhocks and sweet peas, tall spears of purple larkspur, heliotrope 
and mignonette. On either side of the walk was a border of box, 
and down by the front gate, clambering over the fence in a pink riot, 
was a bush of late-flowering roses. Pale butterflies floated in and 


out in the sunlight, and bees drunk with nectar went droning from 
flower to flower. A woodpecker was drilling in a nearby tree. 
Emmeline caught the flash of his crimson crest now and then through 
the — openings. The harsh scolding cry of a blue jay made 


the one discordant note in the sweetness and calm of the early morning. 

Emmeline stood idly playing with the tassel on the curtain. She 
was a slim delicate lookin in with a beauty of coloring like that 
of a wild rose. Her light hair curled just a little about her temples 
and was done in a soft coil at the back of her neck. Her blue eyes 
were heavily lashed. The sleeves of her dress fell away, displaying 
her delicate rounded wrists. 

The quiet village street was shadowed by great over-arching 
trees. In a yard, a little farther down on the opposite side, a young 
girl was clipping roses. It was Alma Day. Emmeline watched her 
until her mother’s voice recalled her. 

“Ain’t it mos’ time fer my medicine, Emmeline ?”’ 

“Not quite, mother.” The girl’s soft voice was in contrast to 
the other’s shrill nervous tones. “It hasn’t been an hour yet since 
you took the last dose.” 

“Well, I guess I'd better be havin’ some more, anyway. M 
head’s turrible bad this mornin’. I shouldn’t wonder a mite ef 
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didn’t las’ much longer, Emmeline. You’d better hand me another 
o’ them pills. My, they’re mos’ gone, ain’t they ?” 

“Wouldn’t you like to sit up a while, mother? I can make you 
real comfortable there by the front window.” Emmeline stood by 
while her mother swallowed the pill with evident relish. 

“Emmeline Bartlett, you mus’ be crazy! Me with the head 
I’ve got an’ my feet not touchin’ the floor for mos’ three weeks! You 
mus be crazy, Emmeline!” 

Emmeline took up her sewing and sat down by the window. 
She and her mother lived alone in the old Bartlett house. It was a 
plain square structure of comfortable proportions, but now badly 
run down and in need of repairs. ‘There was a small porch in front 
supported by two slender posts. The great trees, the wealth of 
flowers, gave to'the whole — an air of dignity as well as of comfort. 

Emmeline’s father had been dead a number of years. Like his 
wife, he was of New England soil, of that type that is the result of 
generation after generation of Puritan ancestry. But the hardness, 
the narrowness, the contradictions; they were an alien element in 
the daughter. With her innate refinement, her delicate reserve and 
sensitiveness, the girl was almost an anomaly. 

Some three weeks ago Mrs. Bartlett had been taken with what she 
was pleased to term one of her “heads.” Emmeline had been 
through these periods before, but she was quite unprepared for the 
unusual duration of time that accompanied this last attack. Her 
mother had taken to her bed and had remained there ever since. 
All Emmeline’s efforts to rouse her had been in vain. The girl did 
all the work and the waiting on her mother, and the confinement was 
telling on her. 

This morning as she sat sewing she glanced longingly every now 
and then out of the window. Ouse as she bestoal-oné yun man 
a on the opposite side of the street, and seeing her, lifted his 

at. The color flashed into her face as she nodded her head. 

““Who’s thet you’re speakin’ to, Emmeline?” Mrs. Bartlett’s 
voice had in it a sharp inquiry. 

Emmeline bent her head over her work. “It was Roger Home,” 
she answered, briefly, and again the quick color surged into her face. 
Her mother looked at her sharply, but she said nothing. 

The morning wore slowly away. It grew warmer as the day 
advanced and the sun lay in hot patches on the dusty road. At 
noon, Emmeline folded up her work and went downstairs to get the 
dinner. She made a cup of tea and toasted some bread for her 
mother. For herself, she ate some vegetables left over from the 
day before and drank a cup of tea. 
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The hot July afternoon went by on leaden wings. Mrs. Bartlett 
dozed and Emmeline in her place beside the window sewed on stead- 
ily. Once she let her work fall in her lap, and, resting her head against 
the back of her chair, closed her eyes. Her face was pale and her 
mouth drooped at the corners. A movement from the bed roused 
her, and she picked up her work —_— 

After their early supper Emmeline gave her mother her medicine 
and shook up her pillows for the night. ‘Then she went across the 
hall into her own little room. She was gone some time. When she 
came out again, she stood a moment in the door of her mother’s room. 

“T guess I'll sit out on the front step a while,” she said, slowly. 
There was no answer, and the girl went on downstairs. She had on 
a light pink dress open at the throat. Her hair was tied back with a 
black velvet ribbon. ‘The color in her cheeks was as delicate as 
that of a flower. She went down to the rose-bush beside the front 
gate and picked a tiny bud. It was like fluted ivory, its petals just 
tinged with pink. She tucked it in among the ruffles of her waist, 
and sitting down on the steps leaned her head against one of the posts. 

Over in the west she could see the hills etched in violet against the 
sunset sky. It was very still down the dusky village street. The 
scent of roses and of heliotrope rose like incense. A step sounded on 
the as the gate opened, and Roger Home came up the hewibeedened 

ath. 

, “Good evening,” he said, and his voice was very pleasant as he 
sat down beside her. He had a frank boyish face, with fine dark eyes, 
but there was a determined line about his mouth. Emmeline’s blue 
eyes smiled their welcome. She was too genuinely glad to see him, 
too untutored, to feign an indifference she did not feel. She sat 
beside him and listened quietly as he talked. Her mouth was all 
happy curves. Once he leaned toward her and took the rose from 
her breast. 

The night came down in almost unbroken silence. The light 
wind lifted the girl’s hair and blew it about her forehead in little 
tendrils. Suddenly a harsh voice jarred upon the stillness. 

“Emmeline, Emmeline!’ The girl started up. 

“Don’t go.” Roger Home spoke in a low voice. He laid a firm 
hand on her slender wrist. ‘Don’t go,” he repeated. 

“Emmeline!” This time there was an insistent note, and the 
girl rose hastily. 

“You'll come back?” Roger Home still held a firm hold upon 
her wrist. 

“Yes,” she whispered, and breaking away from him ran into the 
house and upstairs. 
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Mrs. Bartlett was sitting up in bed, both hands pressed to her head. 

“Where on earth hev you been, Emmeline?” The tones of 
her voice struck the girl’s sensitive nerves, making them quiver. 

“Why, I haven’t been any place, mother, only sitting on the front 
door-step. Did you want anything?” 

Emmeline stood hesitatingly on the threshold. Her mother 
peered at her in the half-light. 

“Come here,” she said, abruptly, and the girl crossed over and 
stood beside the bed. 

“What on earth hev you got on, Emmeline Bartlett?’ Mrs. 
Bartlett was sitting now bolt upright. 

“Tt’s just my pink lawn, mother.” 

“Well, I’d like to know what in the name o’ sense ” She 
broke off suddenly. “‘Who’s downstairs, Emmeline Bartlett ?” 

For an instant the girl hesitated. “It’s no one, mother, but Roger 
Home. Shan’t I fix your pillows again and bring you some fresh 
water? Then perhaps you'll go to sleep again.” 

“Sleep! Well, I lead think not! You go right into your 
bedroom an’ take off thet pink dress. Then you can come back Sve 
an’ rub my head. I shouldn’t wonder a mite ef I didn’t las’ the 
night through. You ween too. My head’s mos’ killin’ me.” 

Without a word Emmeline turned and went out of the room. As 
she reached the head of the stairs she paused and listened a moment. 


Then she ran lightly down and out onto the steps. 
“I—I guess — better be going now, Roger.” She paused in 
m. “) 


front of hi other needs me.” 

The young man rose to his feet. The line about his mouth 
tightened. ‘The rose dropped to the ground. 

“Very well,” he said, coldly. Emmeline stood watching him 
as he went down the walk. Just before he reached the gate he turned 
and came back. ‘“‘See here, Emmeline,” he came close to her, “I 
want you to go to the picnic with me tomorrow. We'll drive out in 
the afternoon and come home by moonlight.” 

A wave of happiness swept over the girl’s face, then receded as 
suddenly as it came. “I—I don’t believe I can, Roger.” 

“Yes, you can, too, Emmeline. It’s a holiday tomorrow an’ 
everybody’s goin’. I'll come by for you ’bout three.’ 

ll the rest of the evenin Sasaiien sat by the bedside rubbing 
her mother’s head. ‘The darkness deepened and the stars came out. 
The girl’s cool fingers passed back and forth gently, almost uncon- 
sciously. Her thoughts were crowding, tumultuous. Underneath all her 
disappointment was a certain joyous sense of something new—a hap- 
piness as yet vague and elusive. Her whole slender body thrilled at 
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the remembrance of that firm hand laid for an instant on her wrist. 

After her mother had fallen asleep Emmeline still sat beside the 
bed. She arose at last and stepped softly across into her own room. 
She undressed in the bar of white moonlight that lay across the floor. 
Through the open window came all the sounds of night and of sum- 
mer. Out under the trees the shadows crouched deep. And still in 
the happy quiet of her own thoughts she lay down on the bed and slept. 

The next morning she awoke with the dull boom of cannon in her 
ears. A sudden realization of the day came over her. She went into 
her mother’s room. 

“Is your head better today, mother?” The girl spoke with a 
hopeful eagerness. Mrs. Bartlett took her hands from her head 
and looked at her daughter. 

“Emmeline, what day is this ?”’ 

“It’s the Fourth o’ July, mother.” 

“Lord o’ mercy!” 

Another boom of cannon shook the house. Mrs. Bartlett clapped 
both hands to her head and groaned. 

“You hand me a couple o’ them pills, Emmeline. I guess I 
shan’t las’ through this day.” 

Emmeline obeyed without a word. Then she went downstairs 
to get the breakfast. She stood in the kitchen door a moment, look- 
ing out at the beauty of the morning. The air was fresh from the 


cool night dews. The sunlight on the — was reflected back, as 


from a thousand prisms. ere were light mists on the hills, and 
the breeze that came over the fields was sweet with the warm breath 
of clover. The girl saw it all with a feeling of bitterness that was 
almost a revolt. She stood alone in her disappointment, while all 
the great world of youth and joy beckoned. 

s she carried her mother’s breakfast upstairs she knew that it 
would be useless to ask to go to the picnic. She could not refrain from 
— about it, however, and a little spot of color came into each 
cheek as she stood beside the window while her mother ate. 

“They’re goin’ to have a picnic today over in the north woods.” 
Emmeline’s voice was scarcely audible. 

“What'd you say, Emmeline ?” 

“I said they’re goin’ to have a picnic over in the north woods 
today. It’s a holiday.” 

“A picnic!” Mrs. Bartlett broke off a piece of toast with a snap. 
Her voice was full of scorn. ‘I guess there won’t be no picnic ’round 
here. A pretty kind o’ holiday this is. Jest listen to thet! All 
the young ‘uns thet ain’t blowed up now will be afore night. I 
shouldn’t wonder a mite ef I didn’t last the day through. I’ve et 
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all the breakfast I’m goin’ to, Emmeline, so you better take it back 
downstairs. You can pull down them curtains, too, but I don’t 
spose I'll sleep a wink.” 

Emmeline went back downstairs. All the morning she worked 
hard. She swept and dusted, and waited on her mother in between. 
Just about noon she heard a quick step on the sidewalk. She ran 
hurriedly down to the front gate. Roger Home had just gone by. 
Emmeline called to him softly. He ened her and turned back. 

“I can’t go to the picnic this afternoon, Roger.” She pressed 
both hands tightly on the gate-post. A pulse was beating in her 
throat, almost chokes her. 

“I'd like to know what’s the reason you can’t go.” The young 
man’s face flushed angrily. He did not see the little quiver in her lip. 

“I can’t go, Roger. I can’t leave mother. She ain’t near so well 
today an’ she’ll be needing me. I couldn’t go ’way an’ leave her.” 

“* Now see here, Emmeline,” Roger came closer to her. His voice 
was authoritative. ‘There ain’t no sense in your goin’ on this way. 
You can leave her just as well as not. Mebbe it’d rouse her some 
to be left alone. She’s no right to keep you shut up like that. You 
ain’t been anywheres for weeks. Come! I want you should go with 
me, Emmeline.” 

His voice had changed to a tender persuasiveness. The girl’s face 
flushed, then paled. 


“It’s no use, Roger. I can’t go. I can’t leave her here in bed 
all alone.” 

“Well, I guess she could get up if she was a mind to. All I’ve got 
to say is, Emmeline, if your mother *d stop thinkin’ about herself 
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a little an’-—— 

‘Don’t, Roger!’ 

“Well, I s’pose if you won’t, you won't, then.” He turned away. 

“Oh, it isn’t that I don’t want to go, Roger. You know I want 
to go.” Her voice trembled. 

The line about Roger Home’s mouth emphasized itself. He 
turned away. 

“Well, good-bye,” he said, coldly. “I’ve got to be goin’ on.” 

Emmeline watched him down the street. Then she went into 
the house and up to her mother’s room. She took up her sewing and 
sat down by the front window. Her needle trembled as she drew it 
in and out. The afternoon was very warm. Clouds of dust blew 
up from the street. Farm wagons rumbled past, their occupants 
dressed in their best clothes, coming into town for the holiday. About 
three o’clock Emmeline heard the sound of light wheels coming up 
the street. She looked out just as a buggy went by with a young man 
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and a girl in it. The girl had flashing dark eyes and the brilliant 
coloring of an exotic. She had a bunch of crimson roses at her belt. 
It was Roger Home and Alma Day going to the picnic. 

Seandinn shrank back from the window. 

“I wish you'd pull thet curtain down, Emmeline.” The girl rose 
mechanically at the sound of her mother’s voice. “I guess you’d 
better git the camphor bottle, too, an’ rub my head. It’s mos’ Killin’ 
me.” 

Emmeline groped her way to the bed and sat down beside it. 
She rubbed until her arms ached. The room was dark and close 
and filled with the odor of camphor. Mrs. Bartlett groaned as there 
came to her ears every now and then the sound of a far-off firecracker. 

All through the long afternoon Emmeline sat there in the dark- 
ened room. It was very still. There was scarcely a stir, even of 
winged life in the trees. Her fingers moved as though impelled by 
some outside force. She thought of the scented country lanes; the 
cool deeps of the woods; the drive homeward in the evening along the 
moonlit shadowy road. The pulse in her throat throbbed. The 
stillness was almost a physical pain. 

- The day wore away at last, and it was hours later that Emmeline 
lying wide awake in. her own bed heard the sounds of wheels. They 
went past the house and stopped a few doors farther down the street. 
For a long time she lay listening, wide-eyed, her slender little body 
drawn tense. The moonlight fell quivering across the floor. The 
night wind was sweet with the breath of the flowers in the front 
yard. An hour passed before the wheels went by once more, this 
time in the opposite direction. 

The following week was unusually warm. The days went by in 
a dull monotony. Mrs. Bartlett, contrary to her own expectations, 
was still able to sit up in bed, her head tied up in a damp cloth, and 
eat her three meals a day. Emmeline went osu her work quietly. 
There had been one last night, and after that she had accepted each 
day as it came with a sort of passive hopelessness. It was the night 
after the Fourth. Emmeline had dressed herself in the pink gown, 
her slim fingers trembling as she fastened it. Then she had crept 
softly downstairs and out into the front yard. She went down the 
path, a little figure alone in the flower-scented dusk. The night was 
shadowy and still. The flowers hung heavy with dew. aiting 
there beside the gate with all the beauty of young love and hope upon 
her, the girl seemed an incarnation of the night itself. 

Sudden steps broke the stillness. Emmeline, her heart beating 
almost to suffocation, stepped back into the shadow of the rose-bush. 
Nearer and nearer they came, a man’s quick decided steps. They 
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came opposite the gate. Only an instant, then they went on down 
on the other side of the street. 

Trembling as from a blow, the girl shrank back. Her lips parted, 
but she did not cry. She only crouched there among the flowers, 
quivering like some hunted thing. Once she put up cor hand and 
touched a rose whose pale pink folded petals lay against her breast. 
For a long time she lay there, the night wind damp and cool upon her 
forehead, until the sky was all a soft glimmer of stars and the moon 
rose above the dark rim of the trees. 

After that night she had waited on her mother, going about her 
work as ionge, en the faint rose flush in her cheeks faded and her 
mouth curved pathetically. Every evening she sat quietly in her 
mother’s room. Often she heard the sound of wheels and knew that 
Roger Home was going by with Alma Day. And again in her own 
room, lying wide awake in her bed, a girl’s voice would reach her, 
flung out flaunting! into the night air. Once Mrs. Bartlett, too, 
had heard the eal of the wheels. 

“Who’s thet ?” she asked, sharply. | 

And the girl answered her. “It’s Roger Home and Alma Day, 
mother.” rs. Bartlett looked keenly at her daughter, but she said 
nothing. 

Gus afternoon Emmeline sat as usual beside the front window 
sewing. Mrs. Bartlett was lying propped up with pillows. She 
looked at the girl from time to time when she thought the latter did 
not see her. Emmeline drew her needle in and out, listlessly. She 
was pale and there were drops of perspiration on her forehead. 

““Hadn’t you better take one o’ them pills o’ mine, Emmeline ?” 

“Why, no, mother; what for ?”’ 

“Oh, I dunno, I thought mebbe they’d be good fer you this hot 
weather.” 

The front gate clicked. 

**Who’s thet comin’, Emmeline ?” 

The girl bent forward. 

3 It’s Martha Crane.” 

“Fer the land sakes! Marthy Crane! What on earth’s she 
a-comin’ fer today? Red up this bed a little, Emmeline, an’ show 
her right up here. I ain’t seen her sence I took to bed. Hurry, 
Emmeline.’ 

Mrs. Bartlett had just settled herself complacently back on her 
pillows when Martha diane entered the room. She was about Mrs. 
Bartlett’s age, a small thin woman with a sharp pointed face, a rather 
aggressive chin and mild blue eyes. She lived all alone in a little 
house almost at the end of the village. It was to Martha Crane that 
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the village people looked for the latest styles in dressmaking, as well 
as for the latest bit of gossip. 

‘Come right in, Marthy, an’ lay off your bunnit. I’m reel glad 
to see you. Hot, ain’t it? No,Iain’t much better. I shouldn’t 
wonder a mite ef——” 

““You’d better take this chair, Martha; it’s cooler nearer the 
window.” Emmeline’s voice broke softly in. 

“No, I'll jest set down here. I can’t stop but a minute. I was 
goin’ by an’ thought I'd jest drop in. I ain’t seen you out fer some 
time.”’ 

She looked sharply at the girl. 

“*Seems to me you look kind o’ pindlin’, Emmeline.” 

The color flared into Emmeline’s face for a moment, then left 
it paler than before. 

“I don’t know’s she looks any differunt ’n she allays has.” 

Mrs. Bartlett spoke up and her voice had a defending quality. 

“Is anybody gittin’ anythin’ new, Marthy ?” 

“Well, no, I can’t say ’s I’m over busy now. Won’t be much 
fore fall. 1 didn’t see you to the picnic las’ week, Emmeline ?” 

Martha Crane never allowed herself to be drawn very far off the 
beaten track. 

“Well, I guess Emmeline ain’t hed no time fer picnics with me 
a-lyin’ here day in an’ day out.” 

“No, I should think not.” The shade of meaning in her visitor’s 
voice was lost on Mrs. Bartlett. 

Martha was rubbing her thumbnail over the skirt of her black 
alpaca, making a nice smooth little crease. 

““I see Roger Home an’ Alma Day as I was comin’ along this 
afternoon, ridin’ behind thet high-steppin’ horse o’ his. My, her 
cheeks was mos’ ’s red ’s winter apples.” 

“Well, there’s some folks’s prefers red faces. I can’t say’s 
how I do.” 

Mrs. Bartlett spoke with some asperity. She looked at her 
daughter. Emmeline was moving about, straightening the things 
- the dresser. Her whole body seemed to droop like a broken 

ower. 

“Roger Home hed Alma Day to the picnic,” Martha continued. 
“‘He seems to be a reel nice young man. I seen Mis’ Day a-callin’ 
on his mother the other day. I’m on my way to Mis’ Day’s now. 
She wants to see "bout engagin’ time. Emmeline, you goin’ to hev 
anythin’ new this fall ?” 

‘What on earth’s Mis’ Day goin’ to hev made in July?’ Mrs. 
Bartlett interrupted. 
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“°Tain’t fer Mis’ Day, it’s fer Alma.” Mrs. Bartlett sat up in 
bed, suddenly straight and defiant. 

“Emmeline, you open thet lower bureau drawer an’ han’ me out 
thet package there on top.” Emmeline stooped down and opened 
the drawer. 

“Thet one layin’ there a-top o’ your father’s things. Give it here.” 

Mrs. Bartlett undid the wrappings with nervous jerks. 

“There,” she exclaimed, triumphantly, as she held up to view the 
folds of a pale pink silk. The afternoon sunlight catching it here 
and there gave it a sheen and shimmer as of satin. 

‘My land!” Martha Crane fairly gasped. 

Emmeline stood looking on in an ever-deepening surprise. 

“Why, mother,” she began, but Mrs. Bartlett paid no heed. 

She still held the silk oo the light, turning it about. 

“I ruther guess Alma Day ain’t got anythin’ to beat thet, has she? 
Cost more’n two dollars a yard, too!” 

“I declare, Mis’ Bartlett, ef that ain’t the han’somest piece o’ silk 
I ever set eyes on. Whatever , 

“*How soon d’ye s’pose you can come an’ make this up, Marthy ?” 
There was a spot of red in each of Mrs. Bartlett’s cheeks. 

The seamstress’s face wore a pleased simper. 

“TI can come mos’ any time, Mis’ Bartlett. Next week, ef you 
say. My sakes, whatever's Emmeline goin’ to do with a dress like 
thet ?” 

“I believe in a weddin’ dress as is a weddin’ dress! An’ folks ’s 
hev got color can’t wear pink neither.” 

Martha Crane rose suddenly. 

“Well, I’ve got to be goin’.” 
reached the door. 

**T’ll be on hand next week. I do declare, Mis’ Bartlett, ef that 
ain’t the han’somest piece o’ silk I ever set my eyes on.” 

After she had gone Emmeline came slowly back into the room. 
Her sensitive face was all aquiver. Her mother looked at her. 

“T allays intended you should hev that dress, Emmeline.” 

The girl did not answer. 

“You han’ me my clothes, Emmeline.” 

“Why, mother es 

“You han’ me my clothes, I say.” 

Emmeline obeyed. 

“You ain’t a-going to try to get up, mother ?” 

“Well, I ain’t a-going’ to lie abed with my clothes on, I guess.” 

Emmeline stood by while her mother put on her clothes, with 
hands that trembled in spite of herself. 





She looked back admiringly as she 
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““Now you go an’ han’ me my black dress,—not my best one,— 
an’ my bunnit out o’ the closet.” 

“Oh, mother, where are you goin’? Emmeline’s voice was 
fairly shrill in her anxiety. “You ain't got the strength.” 

“I guess I’ve got all the strength I need, Emmeline Bartlett. 
I’m a-goin’ to carry Mis’ Home some o’ them pieces I promised her 
long _ 

‘Oh, mother!” 

“IT shan’t be gone long. You put on the tea kettle an’ hev supper 
ready time I on heck, "tf believe I'd kind o’ relish some hot bakin’ 
powder biscuits tonight, even if ’tis hot.” 

Emmeline stood watching her mother as she went down the front 
walk. Her black skirts brushed against the heliotrope in the yard. 
Her steps were a little unsteady, but she held herself stiffly erect. 

She was gone some time. When she came back Emmeline had 
the supper on the table. Her mother’s face wore a triumphant look 
as she sat down and poured out a cup of tea. 

“I guess you’d better put on thet pink lawn after supper, Emme- 
line.” She looked smilingly across at the girl. “Somebody might 
jest happen to drop in.” 

When they finished, Emmeline began clearing off the things. 

“You don’t need to help with the Giiue, Taide. Ton go 
right along upstairs an’ change your dress.” 

And Emmeline, with her lifelong habit of unquestioning obedience, 
obeyed. Up in her own room, dressing in a soft flutter of excitement, 
she was all unaware of what had taken place in the Home’s parlor 
that afternoon. She had yet to learn the fierce depths of maternal 
love and resentment. 

When she was dressed she came downstairs and paused an instant 
at the sitting room door. Her mother was sitting beside the window 
knitting, and rocking back and forth. Emmeline had on the pink 
dress, and her soft light hair was tied back with a velvet ribbon. She 
stood half-hesitatingly in the doorway, then she went out and sat 
down on the front steps. 

The night was warm and still and fragrant. Emmeline sat there 
quietly, leaning her head against the post. Her hands were clasped 
in her lap. It was almost eight o’clock when the gate clicked and 
Roger Home came up the box-bordered path. His boyish face 
flushed a little as he took her hand and sat down beside her. 

The day deepened into the purple dusk of evening. The air 
was all a warm, sweet, cloying blur. Out on the front steps Roger 
and Emmeline sat side by side, and indoors at the sitting room win- 
dow Mrs. Bartlett rocked back and forth in a glad content. 
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THE QUALITY OF WOMAN’S ART ACHIEVE. 
MENT: A YOUNG AUSTRIAN SCULPTOR WHO 
POSSESSES BOTH MASCULINE AND FEMININE 
PERCEPTION: BY GILES EDGERTON 


N SPITE of the valiant championship of woman at the 
beginning of this new century, there seems still a lurk- 
ing suspicion in the mind of that unidentified assem- 
blage known as the intelligent public that, judged 
impartially, woman’s work in the great fields of art, 
‘in sculpture, in music, is on the average distinctly 
inferior to man’s, and that in the remote realm known 
as the land of genius she seldom walks abroad unaided. Just here 
the champions of woman seem to spring up all about me and I hear 
the drawing of swords—which end in stub pens,—and the flowing of 
ink in defense of the place and success of modern woman in art. et, 
this very agitation of chivalry,—does it not spring from a sense of 
the need of defense? ‘The sword has ever been drawn for the weaker 
amongst us and the pen has in no small measure imitated this o’er 
valiant attitude toward womankind. 

I do not mean that the modern woman herself seeks the devotion 
of the knights of the blue pencil and red ink. Justice is what she 
claims in art matters. But when in reply to her prayer for justice 
she receives flattery, who is to point out so fine a distinction? Surely 
not the knight of the literary arena, or the lover or the friend. And 
thus it has become somewhat an established precedent that a woman’s 
mediocre effort should be praised as “good work,” “‘fine,” “a great 
success,’ and her better work pointed out as “wonderful,” “‘the 
best ever,” or if the critic forgets himself, “Why, by Jove, you know 
you’d almost think it was a man’s work!” And so we have uncon- 
sciously established separate standards of excellence for men and 
women in art, as we have in athletics, and when we say a woman is an 
excellent painter, we usually only mean that her work is about as good 
as the merely average man artist could do. 

Of course, the sincere, conscientious, successful workers amon. 
women, those inspired with the genuine gift, recognize this state of 
affairs and deplore it; the women on the other hand who do not achieve 
refuse to credit it and insist that woman’s work averages as high as 
man’s, but that galleries and hanging committees are prejudiced 
against women. As a matter of fact, hanging committees, except 
in a very small way, have nothing whatever to do with it. Of course, 
one hanging committee may blunder all the time and all committees 
may occasionally shut their eyes to merit; but mostly these committees 
of men, or men and women, are earnestly seeking the best art, from 
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WOMAN’S ART ACHIEVEMENT 


their own cultivated standard, that they can secure to put in their 
galleries, and although they sometimes do evidence surprise when a 

articularly brilliant canvas carries a woman’s signature, neverthe- 
ess, a fair criticism of this maligned body seems to be that they do 
not disparage really good work even if signed Jane or Mary instead 
of John or James. And for the matter of that, John and James 
have themselves been heard to lift up their manly notes against hang- 
ing committees. 

The question is indeed not one of sex discrimination, but of funda- 
mental sex variation in expression, which may only be changed by 
what some call progress, and some call devastation, in our social 
system, but scarcely affected by the triumph of the suffragette, or by 
any greater tribute to the modern woman’s brain or beauty. For, far 
back of all this sex variation in expression lies the great fact that true 
art must forever reflect existing conditions of life; in other words, 
a painting must be saturated with the outlook of the painter, and his 
outlook in turn must be great or small as the life he lives affords him 
freedom. ‘The monk and the non-conformist alike are bound back 
from productive art by the limitations of renunciation; the scientist 
by the limitations of mathematics, the royal man by the limitations 
of formalities. And so, great art does not flourish in the monastery, 
in the laboratory or in the palace. For it has always demanded free- 
dom, liberty to think straight and see clear, a perfect freedom of 
observation and experience. It is this freedom, rendered widely 
divergent in expression by the impress of varying temperament, that 
produces valuable permanent art which becomes a part of a nation’s 
growth. And woman, the world over, in all civilized and in most 

rimitive lands, has not this freedom. In the East, zenanas; in the 
est, social usage,—render woman more or less ineffectual in re- 
lation to art. 

Not inevitably so, of course; there are a few women who are great 
as men are great; in music, painting, sculpture; and in literature, 
which is a more subjective art, the number is ever on the increase. 
But up on high Olympus, where accor.’ ug to tradition, genius con- 
gregates, the seats reserved for women are pretty generally empty. 

n the past fifty years I doubt if a dozen women have been admitted, 
and these representing all the arts; not because women have not been 
developing a steadily increasing interest in all higher expressions of 
life, but rather because they have not had combined the great gift 
itself and the capacity or courage for absolute freedom of soul and 
mind. And for the woman who has not this courage and yet possesses 
somewhat of the illuminating vision, there is but one road to great 
achievement, and that is self-immolation, to become wholly a vehicle 
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for expression, to forget utterly her birthright as a mother and a 
sweetheart. Such sacrifices are not demanded of men, you say, and 
this is true, because men have the freedom of the world afforded 
them, and a man can at one and the same time become a great artist 
and a good parent. But what of the mother of children, the tender, 
devoted, adoring mother who also has the great gift? ‘There is much 
that a woman can do which is beautiful and essential and a definite 
part of the world’s development in art conditions with her studio 
next to the nursery; nevertheless, these women do not eventually 
find seats on Olympus. And the fact of the justice or injustice of 
it is not what we are considering, but merely the actuality of the 
condition. 

If this seems unjust or exaggerated, recall for a moment the women 
who count as a definite asset in the compiling of the genius of the 
world. Study their lives—it will not take long—and see how inevit- 
ably they are checked off into one or the other of these classifications. 
There is the woman who achieves because she arrogates to herself 
all the privileges of existence and the woman who achieves at the sacri- 
fice of es identity. Also there is the woman who does her lovely por- 
tion of the work of life, making her art subjective, and subjected as 
well to her greater duties; and as art matters stand today in relation 
to modern social conditions, the very subjective nature of the work 
which this greater class is contributing has a value and a charm 
which otherwise our art history might ie wholly. And we do not 
find that charm by balancing woman’s work against man’s work and 
urging an imitation of his methods, but by coupling woman’s work 
with man’s work and so getting the conghnnell variation in the ex- 
pression of the life we are now living. 

Paris has done much for the progress of women in art, for Paris 
minds her own business in all these matters and asks only for results. 
She does not constitute herself a chaperone and an art critic at the 
same time; rather she gives to all alike the freedom of the city, then 
encourages and aids by a high attitude of impartial understanding. 
And so it is but natural that some of the most significant achievements 
of women in music, sculpture and painting should first be heralded 
from Paris. Not iniouiaalte the work of Res herself, but rather 
of all women who have found there their greatest opportunity for 
freedom of development. 

Thus it was without surprise that in Paris I first met Miss Rosa 
Silberer and had an opportunity of studying her rather remarkable 
gift as a sculptor. She was working in a dismal old French studio 
in the artist quarter on the Rue Chateaubriand, and although a very 
attractive personality, she seemed remote from the other workers, 
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a slender graceful woman, eyes vivid with imagination, but with a 
quality difficult to reach, so isolated was she in her work. I talked 
with her in her own studio, cheerless as a sculptor’s studio is apt to 
be, but the sense of bleak surroundings soon vanished in the interest 
I felt in this woman’s tremendously big impersonal outlook on life. 
The vital quality of her gift seemed to irradiate a greatness of per- 
sonality which could not fail to win sympath at respect. Hers 
is essentially the gift which works from a vital interest in life, tem- 
pered with a spiritual insight into emotional conditions, an insight 
that touches the reality of life, of sorrow and the mysterious relation- 
ship of earth and man. As yet, it seems to me, the thought of this 
young Austrian is somewhat greater than her technique, for the latter 
still lacks at times the brilliancy one has grown to associate with the 
French craftsmanship. The reason for this one may find in the 
fact that Miss Silberer’s early studies were all in Vienna. She first 
exhibited in Vienna in nineteen hundred and two, and her earliest 
work, two heads, “‘ Night,” and “The Cry,” showed the very quality 
of profound seriousness coupled with imagination which has since 
secured her recognition in Paris and London as well. 

In the notices of her work which have recently appeared in Le 
Figaro, Vanity Fair and the Studio, her sculpture is characterized 
as “original,” “philosophical,” “‘with moral significance and plastic 
eloquence,” and the latter phrase seems singularly applicable to her 
wad for there is a certain eloquence of expression in subject and 
sometimes in technique. It is invariably conspicuous in the quality 
of the work which THe CrarrsMan has selected as illustrating this 
article; both in “‘Sunrise,” and in “Io and Jupiter,” there is a quality 
that one feels in a magnetic speaker or in the writing that thrills 
through a finely adjusted and convincing use of words. It would be 
difficult to explain more understandingly than in this phrase, “plastic 
eloquence,” the impression received from the exaltation of mood 
expressed in the figures of the girl and man in the a “Sunrise.” 
There are no words to express,—though music possibly might as 
fully—the dawning of all great joy in the heart of youth. And againin 
“‘Lamentation”’ there is the eloquent suggestion of grief, the sorrow 
that lacerates and destroys reserve; and ete have really lived know 
well that there is such sorrow, that there is the abandonment that 
comes when grief seems to have walled in and hedged about the suf- 
ferer. 

A very different expression indeed from the work of Bourdelle,— 
illustrated in the November issue of THe CrarrsmMan,—which is 
essentially impersonal and universal, a searching for greatness of 
soul rather than a poignant showing of emotional deluge. The 
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latter is truly a more conclusively feminine need, and Bourdelle’s 
work is essentially a masculine art. And yet, Miss Silberer’s art 
is strangely nna not strictly feminine. It is, to be sure, individual 
rather than universal; yet again, the emotional expression is of itself 
somewhat masculine in feeling. It is the joy or sorrow of many 
rather than of one, while it is the isolated expression which women 
are most apt to seek. In other words, Miss Stberer is greater than 
a more intensely subjective work would permit her to be. This 
is especially apparent in her group of “Io and Jupiter;’ the earth 
force reaching up to encompass woman is not usually a feminine 
conception; it is too frank a recognition of the power of elemental 
forces for women ordinarily either to wish to see or to dare to present. 
Thus, one feels Miss Silberer’s work as a rather unusual combination 
of a feminine and masculine outlook, neither dominant. And one is 
puzzled to know whether this artist is moving from one phase of art 
development to another, or whether she possesses that rare dual 
quality of a personality which is equally intuitional, whether looking 
at life from a man’s or woman’s viewpoint. Of the work which we 
are reproducing here, the most definitely creative is the head called 
“The Sphinx,” and oddly enough,—which shows after all how 
difficult generalization is,—this most creative work is a work of 
wide interest to women. It is a woman’s sphinx; a face hiding not all 
the wisdom of the world, but the secret, which belongs to women, of 
suffering without words, that sorrow which unexpressed and borne 
with high courage eventually remolds the features, sensitizing them 
to every great thought, creating an illusion of veiled personality, and 
forming in the illusion a dwelling place for beauty, a beauty born out 
of the growth of the soul. This one picture is closer to Bourdelle’s 
work, and yet it seems to me that it is work the inspiration of which 
could only have come to a woman. 

In the final analysis of this artist’s achievement, the conviction is 
forced upon one that her work has escaped many of the usual limi- 
tations of her sex and yet somehow retained much of the tenderness, 
sensitiveness and sympathetic qualities which women give their art 
out of their lives,—that quality which is born of motherhood, real 
or potential, and which is one of the compensations which women 
receive for a certain separateness of life which social conditions so 
often force upon them. 
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AESTHETIC ACTIVITIES IN AMERICA: AN AN- 
SWER TO HISCRITICS: BY GUTZON BORGLUM 


HE teapot tempest created by my article on the lack 

of sincerity and reverence in our esthetic activities— 
renee in THe CrarrsMan for October,—cannot 
,be gratifying or encouraging to anyone but a sen- 
_sationalist. ‘That earnestness, or appeal to earnest- 
ness, appeal for pause, for leisure to reflect on the 
rashness of the hour that is turning the pale, hesitating 
sprouts in our esthetic life into junk-mongers who forget the fine 
sensitiveness that was once in their own hearts, should do other than 
—at least in our private conscience—draw us nearer together, is sad 
and disheartening. 

I am an optimist through and through. I have more faith in the 
final outcome than ninety-nine men in every hundred I meet. I 
can draw a longer list of rare, sincere, or gifted men in American fine 
arts than — of my critics has attempted. But that is not the 
question. We are not talking of the isolated but of the common 
spirit, the lack of sincerity that builds for one common result. 

Some of my critics are amazed that I could think such things as 
my article contained; more amazed that I could write or would write 
them if I did think them. Does not this very attitude betray in- 
sincerity? Any man who will carry his head erect for a day in 
New York, knows that I have only pointed at the truth, that a con- 
dition of rottenness exists here in nearly all matters of sesthetic activity 
which will not bear ventilating. Perhaps that is what they fear. The 
methods that obtain for the furthering and building of our memorials 
in this country are an open ae The importation, sale, and 
general business of supp ying pseudo-European junk to meet our 
parvenu “‘taste’’ is a page of our life that will not bear reading. 
And dear critics, I have not the slightest wish to kick over any of 
these apple-carts, but I do think it is time to call a halt. I think it 
is time that our architects realized that every building is a temple of 
some kind and holds in the motive for its creation the key to its 
structure, and that they can arrive at nothing but confusion as long 
as they rely upon their memory, their library. 

Our conditions are our own, and if our art is to be, it is time we 
took a step forward without the rotting crutch of antiquity. Every 
idea, every support to carry us on our way must come from the 
solitary labor of each single artist, from the “sweat and smart” of 
his own relation to the subject in hand. The beauty, the charm of 
our surroundings can no longer be considered as a semi-transcendental 
vagary. If there shall be any loveliness in our surroundings it must 
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be a direct expression of ourselves, of our own longings, and must 
reflect our own tastes, our own enjo ment. 

“There are three elements shacletl inseparable from the pro- 
duction of great art—sincerity, individuality and reverence. Of 
reverence, I doubt if there is enough in all the United States to build 
one great temple. I doubt if there are men enough in all this land 
with unselfishness and love enough, together to build one great and 
beautiful temple for commerce or industry, for liberty or art, for 
religion or masonry—built from the foundation up, beautiful and 
good, like an altar upon which the most sacred thing in our lives 
shall be offered to all the rest who follow.” 

This paragraph, quoted from my October article, has passed 
generally unnoticed by the critics, and yet, if it is true, it should 
cause every man in the land with a spark of self-respect to pause 
and ask: Is that true—is it possible? And if so, why, and can we 
correct it? How has it all come about? Why should this green 
land of ours be choked with pseudo-antique estheticism? Have 
we no ideals? Are we at last to admit that the radical, the dreamer, 
the man of adventure in the old-world village, whose imagination 
brought him to this new world and peopled it, is only a freebooter ? 
We sneer at the monocle in old Europe’s eye, but Sais a shining 
dollar in the eye of most of our men and they won’t be misled. 

We may have been freebooters, vagabonds, but we have had half 
a world to operate in. Had not the initial spirit that led us been 
born in that splendid hour in Italy, when man discovered and freed 
himself and the world, had not the incentive for liberty of conscience, 
the color of humanism and individual freedom marked that birth, 
what would America have been? And yet, nearly five hundred 
years of this stout-hearted life, with all the epics of history lived and 
relived a million times, have left us silent in our art; four hundred 
years and we don’t know our own story, nor has its soul crept into a 
~— monument. 

e seem to be like wanderers, strayed from forms, customs and 
elegancies, blindly reaching back into time, into the past, for some- 
thing we seem to want, never dreaming that the origin of these very 
things we seek is always with us and that the impulse that tore us 
away from our ancient moorings marks the dawn of a nobler re- 
ligion, and if this be sincerely expressed as we understand it in our 
honest moments, we shall produce a nobler art. 

Our life is turbulent, vast. It teems with savagery, is at once 
poetical and tender, chivalrous and uncouth. Nothing daunts us; 
we make and unmake in a day what older nations grind over cen- 
turies, yet in art we fumble, copy, steal, deceive ourselves most of 
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all, and play the cheat to our own souls where, at last, we should be 
honest. It is a question that we should put to ourselves and answer, 
why it is that in a period so rich in constructive spirit, presided over 
by men whose lives seem to be agencies of the greater God, that 
their stoutness of heart has not sno the feeling of the people who 
~ our songs, write our lives, build our monuments. 

f you want to find our artists, turn to the men who are concentrating 
into great masses our industries, who are dividing the continents, who 
are connecting the East with the West, the North with the South, 
who are letting the sea into the heart of the land and the products out. 
These are the men of dreams, of imagination, and who, thank God, 
have the courage of their convictions. Here is a world where each 
vital activity spreads from sea to sea and pole to pole before its pro- 
moter dreams of hearing the returning echo. Our artists must speak 
with the same voice, our hands must fix in steel and in bronze and 
in marble this same soul. Nothing else will endure. We shall not 
have any esthetic expression, we shall not see in our buildings much 
that tells us what we mean—except our bulk—until the soul of all 
this power gets into our song, into our painting, into our sculpture, 
and—is it too much to expect it—into our architecture. 

The article in the October Crarrsman had but one meaning— 
let us be ourselves; be that sincerely, with reverence and respect for 
the sincerity in others, and it must follow we shall be individual. 
There is a song deep in the hearts of all of us, a song all our own. 
It is not easy to find, it is hard to recognize when we sing, and so we 
falter for long years and often lose it, but it will ever return if we are 
not hypocrites and do not affect the voice of our neighbors. 

To be original, we must be natural, that is pati. and if we are 
honest and sincere we shall be original; begin each day with a mind 
as open as a child’s, negatively alive to the new world and the new 
year that begins with every dawn; reverence our impulses, respect 
them as we would the tenderest shoots from our costliest bulbs. 
Theory, ore ay precedents kill impulse, even as certainly as 
life murders youth. 

I believe it is safe to say that the eee of Rodin has 
kept his reason and impulse always hand in hand, and he is, therefore, 
as frank and youthful, as full of charm, at sixty-seven as he was at 
thirty. He seems to open his eyes each morning with as much won- 
der and impressionability as a youth of twenty. What is called 
Rodinesque is simply a frank and unreasoned statement of fact. 
The beauties you find in his work happen by the way. You cannot 
imitate it unless you nestle into his viewpoint and feel life as he feels it. 

Angelo, on the other hand, showed the element of decay as early 
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as when he produced his “David; with a mind philosophical, two- 
thirds scientific, he established canons immediately; he was so much 
a theorist that he retramped his own footprints before he was forty. 
He found a way where there is no way; he established forms that he 
himself condemned. 

While we remember that the need of food and shelter is the root 
of trade, business and banking if you like, let us not forget that feel- 
ing, love, emotions are the origin of all that is civil, and of esthetic 
activity. Art is the social service; we could not mumble a vowel to 
each other, convey the idea of form were it not for art, and the artist 
has a right to consideration and reward of the first order. But we 
must speak our soul’s cry, and if our heart is right it will be our 
nation’s cry and all will understand. 

Something is wrong with us, temporarily, I hope, but dead wrong. 
The world doesn’t want, need, or respect as artists the triflers with 
the brush, clay or technique. It wants men, large in their sym- 
pathies, large in their understanding, courageous in their work. 


UNDAMENTALLY we are wrong in making these fine arts a 

HK profession. We have made professions of what is with the great 
their natural and inevitable expression, their common means 

of delivering themselves to humanity; we have established schools for 
the manufacture of artists, than which there is nothing more ridicu- 


lous, because it is impossible, as the qualities that make a craftsman 
an artist are his own, linked with what is divine, and can neither be 
explained nor imparted. 

This idea of going into a school to become a genius, to become a 
great painter or a great sculptor is as foolish as it has proven utterly 
unsuccessful. Great artists have often been benefited by the facili- 
ties offered to perfect themselves, but they have rarely, if ever, 
joined the mass of art students. Schools should teach crafts—they 
should make practical craftsmen—master workmen. They should 
make men who, when they go out into the world and seek their 
place, should not starve because empty and barren of great feel- 
ing or insight, fitting them for teachers, poets or creators of new 
beauties. "They would not have to enter life with this false handi- 
cap of incomplete mastery of a fine art they have not the greatness 
to make immortal. For nine hundred and ninety-nine of them fail— 
and fill places at the heads of press or decorating enterprises that 
need an art man. 

There are today hundreds of young men in New York who are 
practically graduates from our art schools, I mean from the League 
and the Academy, the “real schools,” which are in the market for 
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the business of making artists—not capable, useful craftsmen, but 
“artists.” We have annually iamniteelh of these young men and 
women who have “drawn from life,” “modeled from life,” “ painted 
from life,” who seek the magazines that they may illustrate, the 
decorators and sculptors that they may assist. Anyone who has 
had any experience with these young people knows how useless, 
practically worthless, they are. They will tell you they have 
drawn from life under So-and-So, which does not help you, for you 
want practical expression of their ability as applied to purposeful 
art. t us use the case of a young sculptor. He shows me the 
photos of life studies; they may be good or bad according to the 
years he has given to work. What I am interested in is his resource- 
fulness, his general ability—this his work gives me no measure of. 
I ask: “Can you make a cast?” “Ye-yes, I can cast pretty well.” 
That means he cannot be trusted with a serious piece of casting. 
“* Well, can you cut marble?” “‘ No—I’ve always wanted to do that, 
but never had a chance.” 

In other words, our art schools do not even train their students 
in the simple mechanics of their work, and it is the testimony of all 
artists that they have taken up their work handicapped, helplessly 
ignorant of the common trade requirements of their calling. 

_ The “art student’”’ pure and simple—as a useful member of 
civilization—is at best but an uncertain temperamental inclination, 
the delicate member of the family, who the father will tell you is 
“‘good for nothing else, has failed at law—at business—is too nervous , 
to meet the rude outside world—and so he’s going to be an artist.” 

New York has its thousands of these students, and Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, St. Louis, and the other cities theirs in proportion— 
nine hundred and ninety-nine in every thousand will one day after ten 
to fifteen years of hopeless puttering drop back to a layman existence, 
without a craft, without an art of value enough to wring from the 
world a living, with nothing to recommend them but a certain amount — 
of taste, and that taste impractical. 

I am opposed to art schools, conducted as they are today for the 
purpose of making artists—they should be closed. They are not 
only useless to the student of art, but are a humbug and a snare in 
the net result to the majority of young nerveless humans, burdened 
with a belief that the river is waiting for their fire, and if one is con- 
sidering the sound esthetic health of the country, what good, pray, 
is a failure at painting, who has been drawing from life at the League, 
as the manager of a house-furnishing establishment, or art partner 
to an engineer and architect, to enable such an establishment to 
build homes? Would it not be infinitely better—more nearly sane 
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—to blot out all the art schools as such and make them schools for 
crafts—all the crafts and let there be such instruction and instructors 
to guide as will give every budding genius a chance, with the mastery 
of his craft, to become an artist in his final expression ? 

Let us suppose every student at the League were to leave it in 
three or five years a master craftsman in any one of the many com- 
mercial ways where fine art individuality and taste are required, 
having had, the while, such opportunity to try out his inventive 
genius. Is it difficult to imagine the immediate improvement we 
should find in our silverware, our furniture, textiles, ornaments of 
every description, furnishing of every kind ? 

hat would be the result? Instead of nine hundred and ninety- 
nine art students in every thousand eventually finding an asylum 
in some “‘uncongenial”’ atmosphere, at a bread and Setter wage, 
disappointed men with a hazy chain of ideals, they would be master 
craftsmen—putting life and beauty into our liberal arts; invaluable 
citizens, and incidentally economically independent, contented, joyous. 

We need not worry about the man of genius. He never takes an 
academic course, rather he never completes it. I, at least, know of 
none. He picks the food his soul needs, where he finds it and follows 
a strange, unbroken trail, leading him he knows not where, he cares 
not, and none may follow safely. 

Let us nail up our art academies, and frankly turn them into 
schools where men and women can fit themselves for making, as 
master craftsmen, useful things beautiful. Let us send through these 
schools the most promising talent we have; make it possible for the 
artist to develop from the master craftsman. 

We cannot reiterate too often that our system for training artists 
is a humbug. Our systems are not based enough upon the rudi- 
ments of structure, and our artists are dilettantes rather than master 
workmen. I have worked in the best schools in the world and left 
them all disappointed and heartsick at the lack of facility for learn- 
ing my métier. Drawing from life does not make an artist, nor does 
painting from life make an artist. Modeling from life, which is 
a, all that a sculptor gets in a school, is but one of the dozen 
yranches in his work that he should become master of. We learn 
nothing of mediums outside of clay. Our sculptors learn nothing 
of marble work, nothing of pointing, are incapable of drawing, and 
the same general lack of mastery over the various branches of his 
art confronts the painter as well. 

We have in New York a nucleus for the greatest system of educa- 
tion in the crafts kindred to the fine arts. We have the organization 
and we have the land for development. I mean the Metropolitan 
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Museum. We have with this wonderful museum an organization 
that exists as an “educational institution,” and yet only technically 
comes within the requirements of the latter. 

There is no sensiahe excuse for pillaging the temples, graves and 
homes of past peoples but for the sake of education. The idle and 
vulgar curiosity to see the chair such and such a one sat in, I believe, 
the Museum authorities would be the first to disown intention or 
willingness to cater to. It is not for this that we should look to our 
museums, but rather the beauty, the possible historical link they 
may supply in the development of form, use of materials, etc., and 
we ought to be willing that these old relics wear out in handling, if 
that kind of study would help and improve us. 

Here is the natural, the inevitable place for the greatest school for 
crafts in all America. I know the opposition, I know the lame ex- 
cuses; but it will come as sure as the years, just as the art school of 
today will pass. 

Iam willing, not for the sake of peace, but that we may progress, 
to leave the traffickers in the copies of masterpieces with their boodle: 
to say no more about the drabbled Greek lace that frets the great 
buildings in this northern clime. 1 am willing to praise to the heavens 
the men for the millions they have mostly wasted on the work of 
Europe they have brought us; and in their doing I am willing to read 
love for the beautiful, devotion to what was so sincerely wrought, 
reverence for the touch that fondled so lovingly all these precious 
fragments. I am willing to, if one, just one, among the whole army 
would give ten per cent. of his annual expenditure in this way to the 
establishment of a school of crafts, here among us, a school that might 
profit by study from this now vast collection; a school that would 
restore bounty to the useful, wholesomeness to our artistic activities, 
and make of our fine art aspirants, first of all, master craftsmen. 




































EPITAPH 
H: loved to lie where Summer lay, 


His roof a cloud, a bough; 
There, stretched full length, to dream all day. 

It is so with him now. 
Zona GALE. 





PAUL ULLMAN, ONE OF THE YOUNGER 
AMERICAN ARTISTS WHOIS ADDING TO OUR 
REPUTATION AS A NATION OF PORTRAIT 
PAINTERS: BY KATHARINE ELISE CHAPMAN 


fey VV )AUL ULLMAN is one of the younger American paint- 
rH _ || ers who has already achieved international recognition, 





i ¥A.1| and this in spite of the fact that his early environment 
<1j was most unsatisfactory from the viewpoint of the 
artist. His father is Sigmund Ullman, a man of 
successes and well known in the commercial world as 
“the printing ink king,” so that the first call to reach 


the}young boy’s imagination was pleasure or commercial activity. 
But so definitely was his interest centered in panting. even in boy- 


hood, that a chance either to make or to spend unlimited money did 
not deafen him to the real call which sounded in his ears with re- 
peated vehemence from the voice of every artist, from the sight of 
every canvas. And so finally the impulse toward art prevailed and 
he began regular study in portrait painting with Mr. W. M. Chase, 
receiving from this great teacher the inspiration and instruction that 
enabled him to work out his career as a portrait painter. After some 
years in Mr. Chase’s studio he went abroad, wandering about the art 
centers of Europe, and finally settled in Paris, which he found the 
most congenial art environment, being at once realistic, frank, gen- 
erous and full of sympathy for every variation of human existence. 
And it is anguadiestiley the human side of existence which holds 
the great interest for this artist—the people of today as they look on 
ordinary occasions, with modern ideas, in modern dress. ‘These are 
the inspirations Mr. Ullman found nang“ about him in Paris. 
And there his most significant painting began and his theory of art 
was evolved. 

Briefly put, his theory is that painting is a matter of sensation, not 
situation; that among the great painters the situations are merely 
used as so many pegs on which to hang sensations of light and color, 
or whatever comes properly within the scope of ocular sensation. 
Philosophy, literature, romance, which so often re on canvas, all 
belong to the expression of situations and are out of place in that great 
art which is born solely to represent sensation. And so, feeling that 
the vital sensations are those of the live, glowing conditions of life, 
pena inevitably would be the means of Mr. Ullman’s expression, 
or to him it is the exposition of the life all about him. And in his 
hands a portrait is not a mere reproduction of a personage with book, 
scroll or other device for marking the individuality; his art is far too 
sensitive and real for that. Each portrait shows a distinct and well- 
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A PAINTER OF SENSATIONS 


marked personality, and in many of them he has reached beyond the 
individual and perhaps unconsciously portrayed a type. Of the 
greatest significance to him, as contributing to the right exposition 
of sensation, are the accessories of painting, the drapings, the furnish- 
ings which can add or detract so much to or from line, form and color. 


fitting field of action. There in the shifting scenes of the 
boulevards were the numberless types and individuals, there 
were color and movement, the graceful fall of women’s draperies, the 
swift passing of beauty, the unexpected outline of cheek and shoulder 
of a young girl, always the incomparable atmosphere of life at the 
fullest moment—all of which called his creative instincts into action. 

Not long ago, on to a youthful artist in the Latin Quarter 
who was painting flowing angel rebes about a vague woman’s form, 
he asked,— 

“Why don’t you take a studio upon the other side and go out on 
the avenue and paint women as they are today ?” 

“But I don’t like their clothes,” replied his friend. “‘The modern 
costumes are so ugly.” 

“IT don’t agree with you,” replied Mr. Ullman. “I think wo- 
men’s clothes were never so beautiful as they are just at present.” 

So life as it is is the utmost inspiration this artist demands. He 
— life as he sees it—and he sees it full of color and vitality. As 

itian caught his immortal colorings from familiar surroundings, 
as Rubens set forth the sensations of color and form in the homely 
burgher life, so this painter of today snatches at the everyday scenes 
which make up his environment and essays to fix their impressions 
in permanent foams. 

One of his portraits, that of Mrs. Fisher, has had an interesting 
history—the old | history of early neglect and later triumph. It ap- 
peared first about six years ago, at the exhibition of the Society of 
American Artists in New York. Being the work of a young man, 
it was placed in the “morgue,” and naturally was passed by for more 
ue work. But later, in Paris, at the salon of the Société des 

eaux Arts, of which Mr. Ullman is now a member, it was received 
with marked favor. It was then invited to the annual exhibition 
of the Chicago Art Institute, and afterward to Philadelphia, where 
at the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts it received the Temple 
gold medal. 

A portrait of the artist’s wife, called ““Woman Sewing,” exhib- 
ited about the same time, could scarcely be otherwise than attractive, 
suggesting as it does the charms and intimacies of the home. Speak- 
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ing of this picture, Mr. Louis de Monguerre writes in the Rénovation 
Esthetique: 

“Of Mr. Ullman I would speak at length. He is a painter of 
breadth, profundity and rare distinction. His “Woman Sewing” 
reveals in the composition of its colors, in its temperament, in the 
freshness which pervades it, a potent and enduring production—a 
work equal to that of the best Venetian school.” 

The portrait of Mr. Chase, the painter’s master and a master- 
painter, was also a labor of love. Many happy circumstances com- 
bined to show the painter at his best in this work. He had for his 
model a perfectly sympathetic and intelligent subject. He cherished 
for the man himself an ardent admiration. The portrait of one painter 
by another must of necessity be a work in which sitter and painter 
are perfectly en rapport—in which the inspiration may flow on with- 
out harassing interruption. Upon this work the French State has 
placed the seal of its approval by buying it for the Musée of the Luxem- 
bourg. M. Dujardin-Beaumetz, Minister of Fine Arts, says it 
equals anything Whistler has ever done. The pose of the subject, 
erect and dignified, with extended hand resting upon his cane, is very 
characteristic. There is a touch of intimacy in the treatment of the 
black silk ribbon, the eye-glass and other small accessories. The 
picture grows out of deep shadows below, relieved by the light hose, 
into the bright lights above, which bring the head and shoulders into 
strong silhouette against the background; yet the shading is not 
arbitrary, but the natural result of a low shelf at Mr. Chase’s back, 
upon which he seemingly keeps his brushes in a jar. This portrait, 
while strongly individualized, is also a type. The whole attitude 
and bearing is that of a man who has achieved success through con- 
quest, or, as the French say, has “arrived.” 


HE portrait of Mrs. Booth Tarkington is a triumph of all the 
T painter’s finest and most subtle resources. Mrs. Tarkington 

stands as if just risen from her chair, the gold-brown of her 
gown of liberty satin harmonizing with and almost melting into the 
deep brown of the background. Her skirt delicately reflects in its 
shimmer the crimson of the carpet upon which she stands. The 
white gloves, together with the white of the ermine cap, stole and 
muff, produce an exquisite harmony against the deep rose tint of the 
velvet in the chair. Withal, in this portrait Mr. Ullman has also 
achieved a type. Here is the very embodiment of the American 
woman in her present status and environment; an environment made 
up of deference, honor, freedom, culture and opportunity. The 
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figure is robust, and the whole suggestion one of independence, 
of a cheerful and admirable quality. 

“Au Buffet,” one of Mr. Ullman’s smaller canvases, and ** Child 
Playing Lady,” are favorites with the public through their familiar 
suggestions. In the first a lady in a sweeping train of white silk 
and opera cloak of the same material has returned home in the early 
morning hours with evident relish for some refreshment, and is reach- 
ing for it up to the upper shelf of the sideboard. The whites in the 
picture are rich and mellow, and are accentuated by the blue jar 
which stands upon a cabinet. The upper part of the figure as seen 
through the glass panes of the door, with its slightly clouded effect 
on the arm, the face and the cloak, is shown with an art so elusive 
that one asks: “Where got the painter that shadow of a shade?” 

The “Child Playing Lady”’’ comes dangerously near upsetting his 
theory of painting. Here is an attractive and familiar story. A little 
girl has arrayed herself in a long sweeping white skirt, lace shawl and 
pink parasol, and is viewing her charms in the mirror, while her 
neglected doll lies with its stiff little arms stretched out as if in pro- 
test. The reflection in the mirror, although a familiar device, in the 
artist’s hands gains distinction by the way in which he has managed 
the vista. ‘The execution is free, solid and with a fine, rich surface. 

Although Mr. Ullman is best known through his portraits, he 
is a fine and sympathetic interpreter of Nature. His small landscapes 
and marines are sympathetically etched studies which have a char- 
acter especially to attract the painter. 


MILLET 


, WAS truth he sought, and men’s hearts, not their praise, 
Nor glory, wealth, or idle tinkling word. 
Rich Nature’s gifts his noble mind preferred 

To those of men; and in a thousand ways 

She was revealed unto his raptured gaze. 

He loved the charm found in the changing sky, 

Or from it hid in forest gloom te lie; 

Or watch the light upon the slopes where graze 

The bleating herds. So loving Nature he 

The envteded streets and shining halls did shun, 

‘To seek the woods and open fields, where none 

There dwelt, but toiling, sweating men; by toil 

And sweat thus guindag Tite, Calm majesty 

He found in these bent lab’rers of the soil. 

T. C. Core. 


















































































































































THE INVINCIBLE CITY: A STORY: BY ANNIE 
NATHAN MEYER 


NNE wants us for the week end.” Cyril Dare 
looked up from his writing. His wife stood before 
him, her fine face perturbed, for she disliked to 
interrupt him at his work. “I know, dear, it’s 
wicked—tight in the midst of it! But the wire is 
open.” “Got to finish this! “IT isn’t always an 
editor asks for a story.” “I know it, Cyril, but don’t 

you think a work all the better for a little rest?” ‘That specious, 
specious r ea! How often had he tried to fool himself with it, how 
often made it an excuse for being out of humor with his work. ‘“ Work 
better afterward,” “put it aside; but what did the others know of 
the difficulty of ‘settling down again, of dragging one’s mind back 
from vacancy, of clubbing oneself into taking an interest again, of 
pretending it was really worth while? 

No, the matter was too serious for any craven putting-off non- 
sense now. ‘The editor of the best-paying magazine had shown a 
personal interest, had talked over his idea with him, was now wait- 
ing for the manuscript. A hundred dollars would come in mighty 
handy just now. Besides, editors had been known to take up new 
interests with kaleidoscopic quickness. 

So he shook his head impatiently, and ran his nervous fingers 
through his thick hair. 

“No, I must fight this out. It’s rotten now, but I’ve go to lick 
it into shape!’ Then his strong white teeth shut with a snap. 

“It would have been nice for Pinky,” he heard her murmur, her 
hand on the door. He darted to the door and shouted after her, 

“Take Pinky, of course; only cut me out of it!” 

He saw her shake her pretty head obstinately. She had never 
— faced the fact that her husband was not her gravest charge— 
the greater child of the two. The care of rosy-cheeked, chubby little 
Pinky seemed a simple matter compared to that of this clean cut, 
athletic young fellow, made for the open air, yet chaining himself 
to a desk, his frazzled nerves subjugated by the freaks of a pen that 
refused to work on union hours. 

Alone again, Dare tried to take up the thread of his story, but the 
words would not come, or those that did come failed to express the 
subtle meanings that make the joy of creative work. His wife’s face 
mayen in — between him and the page, a face not quite so care 

ree, not quite so fresh and girlish, as four years before when he had 
married her in the face of her disapproving family. She really had 
few pleasures, poor girl, he reflected; she asked for so very little, 
had he any right to refuse her this little outing? And not a word 
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about herself, only of him and Pinky; what a brute he was! She 
asked for so little, and he had taken her from a home of every pos- 
sible comfort. She had naturally looked forward to a future of 
luxury. Had it not indeed been offered her in very tangible shape 
and had she not refused it and taken him instead ? 

And what had he been able to give her? He glanced about the 
tiny study impatiently—the restricted elbow room was a chronic 
joke to them, and yet in what admirable taste and how scrupulously 
neat it all was. Never had he heard an impatient word cross her 
lips. How sympathetically she had set about to train herself for her 
share of their married responsibility. She was not the kind of woman 
who conceives of marriage as a state of ease wherein the man bears 
all the burdens. To her it was a true partnership, and she bore her 
part with the only lasting kind of serenity, the consciousness of per- 
sonal skill. She hed taken a course in domestic science during their 
long engagement, and his reward was in the shape of delicious meals, 
exquisitely served at ridiculously small expense. And how quietly 
and ably she brought up their little girl, without that fussing and 
nagging which to some mothers is synonymous with care. Her whole 
life was planned on big simple lines. He often wondered, had she no 
longings for what some women are pleased to call “a wider circle of 
interests?” Had she no regrets? She could not help but read the 
accounts in the papers—now that the other man had returned from 
abroad—of his automobile trips, his private yacht, his extraordinary 
entertainments. 

He had called upon her a few times, and Cyril bit his lip angrily 
as he recalled the painful sensations with which he had listened to her 
refuse the lavishly offered invitations—a box at the opera, theater 
ages motor trips; she had declined them all, lightly yet firmly. 

as it possible she could have no regrets? Promptly stifled, of 
course,—her loyalty would do that—but none at all? Was he selfish 
enough to think her love for him could make up for everything she 
had given up? 

And Pinky! Surely Pinky more than made up for everything. 
Yes, but, he felt himself growing hot about the collar as he reflected 
she might have had Siile-—carees a Pinky, another Pinky—that 
is, she might have married the other man. But there was no work 
to be done with such thoughts in his head. He pushed aside his pen 
and sprang to his feet, and began to pace up and down, two strides 
each way covering the available space. 

Things had not gone very well with him of late. Simply as they 
lived, he had been obliged to accept a small loan from her father. 
He hated to,—how he hated to do it. But in his work he was rather 
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THE INVINCIBLE CITY 


set, refused to look upon the editorial blue pencil as a manifestation 
of Divine Omniscience, and popular as he had been at the beginning, 
there was already danger of cueting himself. Everything turned 
on the success of this story, not alone because of the editor’s interest, 
but because it was a new vein, that if worked successfully would give 
him a fresh grip on the fickle public. And once a little ahead he was 
going to attempt his magnum opus, his play that was going to make 
him famous, the play that was going to place her beyond the need 
of work—that was going to make good in the eyes of his parents-in- 
law. His one great longing was to change the “I told you so” that 
trembled on their lips to a smiling, ‘‘ Well done, my son!” 

It was not an easy story to write. ‘To mean anything it had to be 
full of the atmosphere of the city, had to be saturated with it, to give 
it forth again to the reader. He had almost finished it, but there was 
one short scene that would not go. He had stood in the great square 
again and again in the heart-breaking attempt to make words take 
the place of movement, life. He had stood quietly aside letting the 
throngs brush by him, he had haunted the streets day and night try- 
ing to capture their elusive charm, their spirit and meaning. But 
the impalpable something that would make it literature—not mere 
recording—would not come. Maddeningly the words seemed to 
swim about the room, to dance before his very eyes in ghostlike 
vagueness,—formless, impossible to be seized. 

“I’m going to ring Anne up,” he called as he passed the kitchenette 
where his wife was beating a batter in a yellow bowl. She smiled 
at him cheerfully and a glow came into her eyes as his broad shoulders 
swung ge 5 

Eighty miles from New York. Why not eight hundred? Or 
eight thousand? Or for that matter why not another continent, 
another globe? And again, why New York at all? Whenever he 
was in the country that impatient question knocked at his heart— 
why cities at all? Crowds, herding, noise, filth, disease—all seemed 
so unnecessary. He had let his wife and Pinky go off by themselves 
to dig up the first shy wood flowers from under the dead leaves, and 
remained behind hoping to finish his task. But he ground his teeth 
in helpless rage as he realized how impossible it would be to write 
that particular story away from the cobblestones. He paced up and 
down angrily, feeling every minute more and more out of touch with 
it. Not even the recollection of Pinky’s chuckling joy over the 
dear little chickies soothed him. It would take him days and days, 
he reflected morosely, to settle down after this, to shake off the spell 
of the country. A city was to him a good deal like a nightmare, in 
its grip nothing else seemed real: Myriads of delicate threads pulled 
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this way and that, formed a net of fine meshes that reached from all 
sides—unseen, yet felt, impossible to release oneself from. But once 
shaken free—as one with difficulty shakes off sleep—all those im- 
palpable, powerful forces sank back into the dim twilight of a half- 
discredited memory. Could it be that there existed miles and miles 
of streets vomiting their contents one into another; an endless stream 
of humanity shot out of doors, rushing headlong in all directions; tall 
buildings blotting out the sky, and always a turmoil, a haste beyond 
description ? cnen noise, noise, noise; the roar as of a hungry 
monster ever in one’s ears. 

He looked about him, there were bright blues and greens, vivid, 
clean, as if everything had been scrubbed. At his feet the grass was 
starred with ddheete stemmed, nodding daffodils. Between gnarled 
and twisted trees grimly bearing the marks of a difficult existence, 
the road wound lazily, finally losing itself between low scrubby pines 
of brilliant green, over whose tops contrasted the dullish crimson of 
distant opening buds. And not a sound save the twitter of robins, 
split now and then by the sharp croak of a blue jay. Once in a while 
the soft moo of a cow reached his ears. Behind it all, supporting 
it all, as the low rumble of the organ supports the aria, boomed the 
breakers far off on the beach. For the most part he was left alone, 
now and then a cloud of dust marking the spot where an auto had 


flashed by, or a slowl ee top-heavy hay cart would pass, or an 


infrequent cyclist. He drank deeply of the wondrous sweetness of the 
air, a marvelous blend of sweetness, dashed with something sharp 
and stimulating,—honeysuckles and brine, pines and the tang of the 
sea. Ah, delicious! He bent his face toward the rising warmth 
from the sun-baked sandy soil at his feet, caressing, health giving. 
Oh, it was good! But its very goodness made that distant city seem 
more than ever a hideous blot on God’s clean, pure earth. What 
right had tenements to teem with the wretched, the vicious, the ignor- 
ant, while here before him stretched miles and miles uninhabited, 
ready and willing to yield life and happiness? What justification 
had the city, the fierce struggle for a pittance, the fighting of man 
against man, of woman against woman,—sadder yet, of man against 
woman,—the grip at the throat, the hot hatred, the sly advantage ? 
How puerile it all seemed by the side of the Elementals! Puerilaithe 
city, puerile the story—the story that had meant so much to him. 
How was it that only yesterday its idea had loomed so big, so im- 
portant? Compared with the succession of the seasons, the pro- 
cession of the flowers, Nature’s great cycles, the woo of sun-baked 
currents from the fragrant earth, the yellowing of great fields of grain, 
the blowing of the icy breath of winter,—nothing was important. 
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Nothing less than insane this herding of people in self-made 
misery when the Creator had provided lovingly and wisely, did they 
but reach forth their hands to take his blessings. ‘There was a maga- 
zine under his arm. He could not resist a smile as he glanced down 
at it—here in the open it looked so foolish with its cheap allurements, 
its little bid for favor. It was not fashioned for the open air. It 
could not face those elms; scarred and buffeted as they were, they 
bore something of Nature’s grandeur and aloofness. His story! 
All the work he had wasted upon it! With envious eyes he looked 
= some darkies who were loading a cart with the dead leaves 
of winter, envied them the certainty that their work was worth while. 
His story! He had called it “The Invincible City.” The title 
seemed absurd as he stood there in the woods with the drowsy hum 
of every insect more real, more vital to him than the distant city, the 
foolish, futile city. 

And then suddenly, just as he had thought to have lost his story 
beyond recall, he saw it, saw it clearly, clean cut with new meaning, 
as one who has climbed a slope and now looks down and sees the 
country with unaccustomed eyes, the contours of the farm lands, 
the twisting ribbons of the stream, the clustered villages. After all, 
ges it was the old, old story of not seeing the woods for the leaves. 

e had despised the city, belittled it. And suddenly—vividly— 
there rose before him the very square he had tried so hard to describe: 
the hurrying crowds, alert, purposeful ; the hurrying autos; the hurrying 
horses; a human tide, pressing, pressing onward. Yes, a tide—that was 
it; the tall, triangular building in the center of the square cut the 
crowds just as some great ship cuts the waves. It had all the qualities 
of a ship, touched the imagination in the same way, the massive prow 
forging its way majestically, imperiously. The hurrying currents 
of Saonncilty below just as the hurrying currents of the sea. At last! 
The picture just as he had wanted it. Hurriedly, with tremblin 
fingers, he seized pencil and notebook and wrote as fast as hand coul 
travel, the words coming in hot haste, jotted down before he should 
forget—the orange flash of the crosstown cars; the restless glide of 
autos, maroon, scarlet, white or yellow, the ponderous green bulk 
of the motor busses; the delicate outlines of hansoms; the outcasts 
seated on benches about the square in various postures of dejection, 
and beyond, the big white tower soaring, dominant, triumphant. 

Yes, triumphant! The very skill that had reared that great tower 
meant a progress that would have been impossible had man remained 
content alone to till the soil. Nestled on the bosom of Nature, man 
would have remained a child. The tower, the city, meant grown 
man’s defiance flung in the face of Nature,—meant man’s readjust- 
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ment of his relation to Nature. And now that was largely accom- 
plished, and finally came man’s readjustment to man, more difficult 
of accomplishment, still bearing the marks of a rudimentary stage. 

This very note of pressure, of movement, nothing at a standstill, 
surely it had its spiritual as well as its material meaning. Onward, 
onward, through work, through strain, through discouragement, 
yet struggling onward, some groping toward the li ht, some hops of 
betterment, some sense of fellowship, however auth 

After all, the calm of the country was the calm of defeat, peril- 
ously near that of death. It was the strife of the city that meant 
life, the clash of will against will that kept the soul alive, stifled 
as it sometimes seemed. The city meant effort, endless, eternal 
effort, and yet only through that could come the peace that meant 
anything, peace with honor! 

The city—the marvelous, yes—the invincible city! Space- 
annihilating, distance-destroying, darkness-defying, spanning ma- 
jestic rivers, delving below the earth, shooting ahead the air, in- 
different to seasons, holding in its maw the tributes of two continents, 
spurning Nature’s laws and creating laws of its own—hurling the 
bowels of the earth on high, distributing the gifts of summer and winter 
at a breath, catching.up lakes and streams and delivering them at 
one’s door, harnessing the thunderbolts, denuding the forests, de- 
spoiling the ponds, drag-netting the a ae to the wind- 
swept plains of the West, the waving fields of the Middle States, the 
luscious loam of the South. Wagons, freight cars, ships endlessly 
discharging their wares into its insatiable grasp—master or mistress, 
hated or beloved—how impossible ever to be indifferent to it. 

His hand flashed across page after page. Here in the throbbin 
silence of the woods the spell of the city reached out to him and hel 
him as never before. 

He looked up. ‘Through the trees he saw his wife coming along 
the path. In her short skirt and without a hat, she looked like some 
canta girl. Smiling, flushed and slightly out of breath, her hair 
blown by the breeze over her forehead in soft little curls, he thought 
he had never seen her look so adorable. Pinky, with nn hands 
full of flowers, ambled clumsily at her side. Never had she been 
quite so dirty, and consequently, so happy. 

Cyril sprang to his wife. 

“You were right,” he exclaimed as he kissed her, “It was just 
what I needed. Look! My story is finished!” 


FOREST FIRES: THEIR COST, CAUSE AND 
PREVENTION: BY FORBES LINDSAY 


ry E ARE annually cutting more than a billion board-feet 

¢¥9@ | of timber out of our standing supply. We are consum- 

ing three times as much wood each year as our forests 

produce. In less than a quarter of a century, if the 

i} present conditions are maintained, this most valuable 

of our natural resources will be exhausted. These are 

striking facts, but add to them the astounding truth 

that we have lost by fire many times the amount of timber we have 

used, and we stand convicted of the grossest negligence and the most 
selfish disregard of the welfare of succeeding generations. 

No phase of the conservation question touches the people so 
widely and intimately as that under consideration. We are depend- 
ent for our prosperity, comfort and convenience upon wood more than 
upon any other material. Directly or indirectly, it enters into the 
manufacture of almost every article of daily use. The loss by the 
destruction of this material in its raw state falls upon every individual 
of our population. It is already severely felt in the enhanced value 
of lumber, in the increased price of wood-pulp and in numberless 
minor directions, and, failing the enforcement of immediate measures 
for the amelioration of this condition, wood and all its products will 
become so expensive within a comparatively few years as to entail 
actual hardship upon the people. 

We cannot look for any diminution in the consumption of wood 
in our industries; for, while substitutes for it are constantly being 
devised, increasing demands for established purposes and new re- 
SS keep the aggregate of its use fully up to former figures. 
We must depend for the conservation of our forest resource upon 
more economical methods of lumbering and manufacturing, upon 
reforestation and the prevention of fires. The loss from this last 
agency is very much greater than is generally supposed, and by far 
the larger proportion of it is easily avoidable. We have gone on year 
by year sling millions of dollars’ worth of property to be destroyed 
without regard to the ultimate consequences, until they have been 
brought home to us in such a manner as to demand immediate atten- 
tion and remedy. 

Within the past thirty years some two thousand persons have 
perished as a result of forest fires, and these figures do not include 
the hundreds of lives lost ves the recent months of drought. 

The census of eighteen hundred and eighty gives the area burned 
over per year as two million acres, and the value of the timber con- 
sumed as from twenty-five millions to fifty millions. In the past 
twenty years the administration of the Forest Service has resulted 
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in a considerable decrease in the acreage subjected to the flames, but 
the loss has been even greater because the value of stumpage has 
increased at least fivefold during that period. The actual worth of 
the standing timber which is thus consumed represents only a small 
proportion of the total loss by fire. But for this destructive agency 
we could look for an additional growth of twenty cubic feet an acre 
per year, which for a forest area of five hundred million acres would 
amount each year to ten billion cubic feet. This is equivalent to 
forty-five billion feet board-measure and is more than the annual 
consumption of saw-timber in this country. Figured as low as two 
dollars per thousand feet this represents a potential value of ninety 
millions of dollars. 

Fire burns out the ground and entails a loss of soil fertility which 
is beyond computation. Again, the destruction of the forests in- 
volves incalculable damage in its effect upon water courses, causing 
floods and drought with resultant injury to the adjacent farming 
country. 

The great work of irrigation, designed to afford homes for many 
millions of our population, is dependent for its success upon the 
preservation of the cover upon the Western watersheds. The im- 
mensely valuable water powers, whose development is essential to 
our future prosperity, would be depreciated or rendered useless if 
the wooded areas, which regulate the flow of streams, were removed. 
It is impossible in the space at command to mention the many and far- 
reaching effects of our forests. These effects are not generally under- 
stood by the people, but it is highly important that they should be. 
The public press would confer a great service on the country by con- 
ducting a campaign of education in this direction. Give the people 
to understand the true import of the Government policy and the 
full significance of the forest problem, and they will demand remedial 
measures without delay. 

One may drive for days in northern Wisconsin and parts of the 
other lake States through a country which was once covered by the 
finest forests in the world; today it is a wilderness of charred stumps 
and barren sand. A century or more must pass before it bears again 
a commercial forest.. The land is too poor for agriculture and must 
remain deserted and unyielding unless it is subjected to reboisement. 
But had these abandoned tracts been treated with reasonable care 
and protected from fire, they would now be bearing trees ready for 
the axe. 

We have been criminally slow in learning the lesson presented to 
us by the forest fires which are of perennial occurrence in this country. 
Some of these costly conflagrations have been so widespread in their 
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injurious effects that it seems almost incredible that they should have 
been allowed to pass out of memory without the adoption of protective 
measures to prevent their repetition. That the same territory should 
be visited time and again in the course of a single generation by de- 
structive forest fires 1s the more remarkable because the results of 
such disasters are felt for long years after the event, although perhaps 
not attributed to the exact cause. The destruction of a large area of 
timber entails the impoverishment of an extensive region for tens or 
even hundreds of years afterward. The value of the stumpage 
destroyed represents but a small part of the damage sustained by 
the community. A true conception of the measure of loss can be 
gained — by considering the wages that might otherwise have been 
earned in lumbering, the value of the goods which would have been 
eae wie to supply the lumber camps and the taxes which might have 
en devoted to roads and other public improvement. 

One of the most serious forest fires in the history of the country 
broke out near Peshtigo in October eighteen hundred and seventy-one. 
It swept over an area of more than two thousand square miles in 
Wisconsin and wiped out timber and other property worth many 
millions of dollars, while upward of thirteen hundred persons lost 
their lives. At about the same time fires were raging over a strip of the 
State of Michigan about two hundred miles in Tong and nearly 


half as broad. Here, also, several hundred persons perished and 


ten million dollars’ worth of property was consumed. Ten years 
later Michigan was the scene of great fires which covered more than 
eighteen hundred square miles of its territory, burning up property 
estimated at two and a half millions in value and rendering thousands 
of, people destitute. 

The most destructive forest fire of more recent years was that 
which broke out near Hinckley, Minnesota, on the first day of Septem- 
ber, eighteen hundred and ninety-four. In this case the loss involved 
five hundred lives and twenty-five million dollars’ worth of property. 
This disaster afforded a striking illustration of the careless attitude 
of Westerners toward this frequent menace. For many days before 
the high wind arose which lashed it into irrepressible fury, the fire 
was burning slowly in the neighborhood of Hinckley, and might 
easily have been extinguished. The same supine indifference to 
danger was recently displayed by the people of Chisholm toward the 
fire which ultimately laid their town in ruins. It had been burning 
without violence during seven or eight days in the neighboring forest. 
At five o’clock on the afternoon of September the fifth, last, a gale 
suddenly sprang up and swept the flames into the town. Before 
nightfall the place was in ashes and its two thousand inhabitants had 
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suffered a misfortune from which they cannot fully recover for many 
years. 

The need for better fire protection has long been patent. It has 
been met in the case of the National Reserves as well as could possibly 
have been expected, considering the inadequacy of the facilities pro- 
vided the Service. When these are sufficiently increased it is safe 
to say that the loss by fire in the Government forests will be reduced 
to practically nothing. In the year nineteen hundred and five fire 
burned over an area of a little less than two hundred and eighty 
thousand acres in the National Forests, destroying about one hundred 
thousand dollars’ worth of timber. This was the year of the transfer 
of the forest administration from the Interior Department to the 
Department of Agriculture. In nineteen hundred and seven some- 
thing more than one hundred thousand acres of forest land in the 
Reserves was subjected to fire, but the extent of the protected area 
had increased from ninety-seven million to one etiet and fifty 
million acres. The value of the timber destroyed was thirty-one 
thousand dollars, as compared with seventy-six thousand dollars in 
nineteen hundred and six. The cost of fire fighting, exclusive of 
forest officers’ salaries, was only thirty-six hundred Sellen against 
eighty-seven hundred dollars in nineteen hundred and six. 

The methods of preventing forest fires employed by the Service 
are simple and depend for their efficacy mainly upon eternal vigi- 
lance. The areas included in the boundaries of the Reserves are 
constantly patrolled by a force of rangers and guards. During the 
past summer the men thus employed numbered about thirteen hun- 
dred. The average area that each was required to protect was more 
than a hundred and twenty thousand acres. The Forester realizes 
that this is too much ground for one man to cover properly, but Con- 
ge has not made the funds available for the employment of a larger 
orce. Roads and trails are constructed in order to facilitate rapid 
travel from one part of the Reserve to another and to expedite the 
massing of large numbers, as well as to furnish vantage points from 
which to conduct the fight against the flames. Telephone lines con- 
nect rangers’ stations with headquarters in order that fires may be 

uickly reported and prompt measures adopted to extinguish them. 

uring the last fiscal year, one hundred and sixty miles of road, thirty- 
three miles of trail and thirty-five hundred miles of telephone line 
were constructed in the National Forests. The officers of the Service 
now receive the most ready assistance from persons living in the 
vicinity of the Reserves and especially from stockmen and others who 
use the forests under permits. The latter are required by the terms 
of the agreement for grazing or lumbering to extend all possible as- 
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sistance in case of fire; the former are beginning to appreciate the fact 
that the forests are the property of the people and that any damage 
inflicted upon them must entail a loss to the people at large and most 
directly to the local residents. 

The work which is done by the Forest Service in the matter of 
fire protection is highly satisfactory. But the National Reserves com- 
prise no more than one-fifth of the forested area of the country and 
the balance is in private ownership. 

The greatest need is for the establishment in every State of an 
organization which shall control the forests within its area that are 
not included in the public domain, and enforce upon private owners 
the observation of such regulations as will make for a prevention of 
the totally unnecessary fires which occur with every dry season. 
‘Those which epee early last fall in the Hibbing and Chisholm 
district of northern Minnesota entailed a loss of five million dollars 
at the lowest computation. At five per cent. the interest on this 
amount would yield two hundred and fifty thousand dollars a — 
and yet the State Forestry Board has a paltry appropriation of eleven 
thousand five hundred dollars with which to fernidh fire protection. 

During the months of the past fall when forest fires were con- 
stantly burning in one or another part of the country, the aggregate 
loss was in excess of an average of one million dollars a -* In almost 
every case these devastating fires might have been warded off if the 
various States in which they occurred had provided a sufficient force 
of men to patrol the forests and arrest the flames at their outbreak, 
and if lumbermen and other users of the forests had been careful to 
dispose of brush in a proper manner after logging. The Forest 
Service protected one hundred and sixty-eight million acres of timber- 
covered land at a cost of something less than one cent per acre per 
annum. Similar protection could be extended to the entire forest 
area of the United States at a total expense of less than three million 
dollars a year. The judicious outlay of this sum would entail an 
annual saving of twenty millions of dollars in the value of timber 
alone, not to mention the saving in human life, in new growth, in soil 
fertility, in damage to river courses and farm land and in the deprecia- 
tion of forest wealth and land values. 

It is impossible to prevent fires breaking out in the forested areas. 
The great point is to extinguish them before they grow into dangerous 
proportion. Prompt action is the chief reliance of the Forest Service. 
The principal causes of these fires are carelessness on the part of 
hunters, camping parties and others in the forests, brush burning 
and locomotive sparks. These sources of danger can never be elim- 
inated, but efficient patroling during the dry season will minimize their 
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effects. Owners of heavy timber usually employ a sufficient force 
of watchmen for its protection. It is comparatively seldom that fire 
starts on such land. But cut-over land is almost invariably neglected. 
It becomes overgrown with highly inflammable brush and it is here 
that the flames generally gain their first foothold. Such fires do not 
give an impression of serious danger as they slowly pass over the 
ground, devouring the low growth and doing incalculable damage 
to the seedlings which otherwise would reforest the district by natural 
= A blaze which might originally have been put out by a 

ucket of water gradually expands and creeps forward until it is 
suddenly caught in the grip of a strong wind and fanned into a furious 
fire. It is soon beyond control by any means available and sweeps 
forward until it gains a secure hold on the forest. After this the end 
is hardly ever reached until millions of dollars’ worth of property 
has been destroyed and numbers of people rendered homeless. At the 
expenditure of a very small percentage of their annual losses from this 
cause the forested States could maintain well organized fire systems, 
and it is quite as incumbent upon them to do so as it is upon the cities 
to afford protection to the property within their limits. 


THE UNBELIEVER 
Bo ance his faith was simpler than the rest 


And no man understood his humble way; 
Because the only chapel he possessed 
Was flower strewn and cobalt roofed and gay; 
Because his creed swung to the things he knew 
And pulsed with every feathered singer’s song; 
Because he gave their priests no revenue, 
His peers adjudged his scheme of things as wrong. 


Men called him atheist—nor knew that he 
Once wept before a brown bird hurt to death; 
Nor knew he loved each forest shrub and tree; 
Nor knew the evening zephyr’s scented breath 
Bore through his open chamber window dreams 
Of dulcet rills and skies of amethyst, 
And wove his slumber to the fairest themes— 
And, knowing not, they called him atheist. 
Sracy E. Baker. 
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WORK, STUDY AND PLAY FOR EVERY 
CHILD: A SYSTEM OF EDUCATION THAT 
WOULD MAKE FOR BETTER MENTAL, 
MORAL AND PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT: BY 
HENRY K. BUSH-BROWN 


N AN article entitled “The Farm Industrial School” 
published in the November number of THe Crarts- 
MAN, I dealt in a general way with the necessity for 
su a the usual form of education in our 
public schools’ with summer schools in the country, 
where for half the year both boys and girls might be 
taught some form of useful work which not only would 

enable them to support themselves in later life, but which also would 

tend to bring about the wider benefit of a more complete mental and 
physical development of the child as an individual, and therefore 
to better citizenship for the next generation considered as a. whole. 

But in this former article I dealt with only a part of the subject, and, 

while the underlying principle of sound and thorough education 
would naturally find partial expression in the institution of such sum- 
mer or vacation schools, where all children alike might have a taste 
of the country freedom and wholesome living, coupled with useful 
training of mind and body, a consideration of the larger educational 
advantages that should be available for all city children who go to 
the public schools is of even greater importance. 

The need for some radical change in our present educational 
methods could hardly be more strongly indicated than it is by the 
multitude of experiments in various forms of industrial training 
which are being made by means of endowment or other charity 
and the quantity of literature concerning it, showing the popular 
unrest that exists on the subject of education as a whole. But so far 
nothing seems to have penetrated to the root of the matter, which is 
that our school methods all rest on the basis that only those children 
can be educated whose parents are able to support them in idleness, 
and that as soon as a child must work to help support the family he 
must give up hope of bettering his condition by education, unless per- 
chance some evening school is available. In plain terms, then, our 
present school system says to the child: “If you study books you must 
not work, and if you work you may not study books,” so that by 
process of natural elimination only the children who can afford to 
be idle are able to take the high-school course. Up to high-school 
age school is compulsory and employment illegal; but after that age, 
our school_management directly favors the children of the rich as 
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ainst the children of the poor. No more direct proof of this is 
needed than the well-known fact that at least ninety-five per cent. of 
our boys and girls leave school at the end of the grammar school 

riod, either because their parents cannot afford to support them in 
idleness any longer or because the children themselves very often 
refuse to spend any more time in school,—preferring to do real things 
rather than study Lectin, and desiring to earn at least a part of their 
own livelihood and to begin the task of making their own way in the 
world. 

It is to meet this need that I here set forth a plan which I have 
long pondered, and to a certain extent have anol by actual experi- 
ment on a limited scale, in the hope that it may tend to hasten the day 
when the city child shall be given more reasonable educational op-- 
portunities,—that is, a school life that will combine book learning: 
with some form of healthful and remunerative work and leave plenty 
of time for physical development and wholesome play. If it is true 
that at present ninety-five per cent. of our children leave school and 
go to work at the of fourteen or fifteen, then the whole community 
is taxed for education which, after the of fourteen, is furnished 
for only five per cent. of our children. t the same time, the other 
ninety-five per cent., through no fault of their own, must toil in such 
a way that advancement, if not impossible, is at least made very 


difficult. To my mind, the readjustment would not be difficult, for: 
a very large part of the work done by ninety-five per cent. of the: 


children working all the time could be done by one hundred per cent. 
of the children working a part of the time, especially as the children 
working only  - time would do proportionately more work in the 
time employed. Therefore, if both grammar and high schools were 
divided into half-day sessions, it ould be easy to so adjust the time 
of the child that he would have some hours for real work which wou!d 
be remunerative and tend in some degree to make him self-supporting, 
while not interfering with the hours of necessary recreation or those 
which should be devoted to books. 

If I am right in my knowledge of the situation, no new legislation 
would be needed to bring about such a reform, but merely a recog- 
nition on the part of our city school boards of three fundamental prin- 
ciples: First, that it is their duty to protect the child during the full 
period of his legal childhood against the greed of employers who seek 
to make Ciemnived rich by employing child labor because it is cheap; 
second, that it is their duty to protect the child against indolent parents 
who seek to avoid doing their fair share of the work of the world by 
sending forth their children to labor when they should be in school; 
third,—and the most important of all,—that every child at the age of 
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fourteen should begin to do his part of the world’s work and to con- 
tribute something toward his own support and the expenses of his 
education. 


XPERTS who have made a thorough study of the advantages 
k and disadvantages of our present educational system agree that 
the stress laid upon book learning tends to produce mental 
sterility,—also that it practically compels children to get away from 
school in order to satisfy their natural desire for doing real things in 
an environment that will give them a field for the full development 
of their native powers. While devoting all his time to book study, 
the child has no opportunity to apply the knowledge he has gained,— 
a most important element in education. Furthermore, when his hours 
are completely filled by school and home study, the child has a sense 
of nervous hurry because there is so much to do, and knowing that 
he cannot do justice to all his studies, he insensibly grows into the 
habit of feeling content if he does just well enough to pass his standard 
of examination. ‘This constant rush and half doing of things in school 
life almost inevitably becomes a national habit,—and that it has 
already become the habit of the American nation is unfortunately 
a fact which none of us can deny. Our educators have been led 
astray by the worship of book learning, for they have not only led the 
child to believe that all the wisdom of the world is locked up in books, 
but they have deceived themselves into believing that, by the mere 
teaching of a child to read and write, he is of necessity given the key 
to all wisdom. Before any real reform can be brought about, there 
must be a realization that teaching is something more subtle than 
that. It is true that learning to read is an indispensable means to 
an end; but the only wisdom worth having comes from the experience 
of actual life and work. In a more natural method of education, the 
school course would be carried on indefinitely into the working years, 
and the working years would begin without hardship at a comparative- 
ly early age, by the establishment of half-day classes. There would 
be no sense of hurry or of overwork under these conditions, because 
of the knowledge that topics could be taken up a few at a time, thor- 
oughly learned and applied to the problems of life and work during 
a prolonged period of schooling, without unduly delaying the time 
when book learning is of necessity made subordinate to the more 
serious business of life. 
The natural environment of the average child is not that of books 
but that of work. We cannot all be poets or playwrights. Some ot 
us must do the work of the world, and about nine-tenths of the work 
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of the world is manual. Therefore, it is logical to say that education 
must be first, last and all the time manual, so far as the larger part of 
the training is concerned. Even those whose lives are to be ota 
to intellectual pursuits need a certain amount of training that will 
teach them to work with their hands, in order to maintain a just 
balance between the intellectual and the physical. The school, of 
course, should stand for the triumph of mind over matter and for the 
greater importance of brain work as compared with hand labor; 
yet, with a more general distribution of culture, we may live to see 
civilization so far advanced that a man may be highly intellectual 
and still spend most of his time in the doing of manual work. Soin 
the distribution of the occupations of vant into equal parts of in- 
tellectual and manual work we shall not change very much the laws 
of environment as we now see them. 


system an ideal of service is of very great importance. Our 
present method, by demanding that only those who have leisure 
can be taught the lessons of the schools, divides the youthful com- 
munity into two classes,—a division that works direct injury to both. 
Our schools actually put a premium on leisure and idleness as com- 
pared with industry, and the child who has not the home comforts 
that enable him to devote his whole time to school and play is looked 
down upon by others who have. Furthermore, this system of edu- 
cation sets a false standard for the home itself, so that the tendency 
is for the family to live beyond its means in order that the children 
may suffer no disgrace through lack of educational advantages. 
In many cases the parents even make unwarrantable sacrifices in 
order that the children may have all the advantages of a system of 
education that is sure to accomplish at least two things thoroughly,— 
that is, to furnish them with an elaborate equipment that fits them 
only for a life of idleness and with an exhaustive knowledge of how 
to spend their father’s money. With these standards in our homes, 
it is no wonder that the pages of our recent history are blotted by the 
records of dishonesty in financial affairs and graft in politics, and 

that the shores of life are strewn with domestic wreckage. 

Let us now admit, for the sake of experiment, that to some degree 

a better condition could be brought about in our national life b 
utting all our schools on a more natural basis and — sdvetehll 
ity to our daily needs the first consideration of our system of education. 
If this were done, I venture to assert that out of it would grow a culture 
having the broadest horizon, and that each one would easily find 
the glee in the world that is adapted to his capacities and to his 


Te ethical influence of having as the cornerstone of our school 
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work, and feel no shame that he is not someone else. The moral 
effect of requiring all children to learn to do necessary work in an 
efficient manner would be felt in a very short time in its influence upon 
our national life and our standards as a people. The amount of 
money that each child could earn while getting an education is of very 
minor importance, unless the family should happen to be in unusually 
straitened circumstances. But the fact that each child would be 
doing something for himself, and incidentally for the family as a whole, 
would bind that family into a unit as no other bond could. ‘Thus 
would the community of interest within the family be reéstablished 
in its moral form and many of the present ills of life would fade from 
view. 


ANY otherwise excellent suggestions for a better educational 
oe are inadequate for the reason that they are based upon 
the theory that a child is but a bunch of intellect to be trained 

according to some system. The fact is, he is just a little animal plus 
a brain, and all natural educational processes must begin with the 
body. I know this is quite subversive of our worship of the intellect, 
but let us have sound and well-trained bodies from the start, and the 
development of the intellect and of sound and active working powers 
will not be such a problem. The best way to bring about such all 
round training is to supplement and develop the work in this direction 
that has already been begun. To this end, it would be well to create 
in every city the office of Physical Director of Schools,—an official who 
would have all the arbitrary powers over the lives, health and develop- 
ment of children that are now accorded to the Board of Health in its 
recognized field of operation. It would be the duty of this Physical 
Director and his assistants to examine eve schoolchild and to pre- 
scribe for each the number of hours of study, work, play and sleep. 
He and his assistants would have neudieel charge of the children 
during play hours and would assist and direct their games so as best 
to attain the proper physical development for each one. It goes 
without saying that properly equip i playgrounds should be a part 
of every school, and in addition there should be funds provided to 
take the children to the parks for athletic sports. 

In cold or stormy weather, the children, under the charge of the 
Physical Director, should have access to State Armories, where with 
wooden guns boys and girls alike would be taught the manual of arms 
and military bearing,—not because we want to be a warlike people, 
but simply as a means to the attainment of the best physical results. 
Children delight in all such things and the drill would = a pleasure 


to them. By reason of the artificial life in a city, the average child 
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has but little opportunity to learn how to play in a wholesome way, 
and as the average home cannot furnish the space, light and air that 
is necessary, it must be a part of the public charge, and necessarily 
a part of the school system, to give the children sufficient opportunity 
to develop a natural and wholesome desire for physical exercise. 
With such a Se of physical development recognized as sup- 
plementary to the schools, the child would be in wholesome and in- 
vigorating surroundings, both mentally and physically, from the time 
he left home in the morning until the day was finished at six o'clock, 
during which time there would not be an hour when he was not under 
the care of some responsible person. This does not mean that the 
supervision of the Physical Director should be dominating or over- 
bearing. ‘The companionship would rather be like that of the elder 
brother, as the Physical Director would organize and at times take 
part with his assistants in all the games, and the chances are that he 
would be the best loved man in the city. The distribution of the 
child’s time would be under his charge and it would be his business 
to see that each hour of the day was utilized to the best advantage. 

As regards the half-day sessions, it would seem quite practicable 
for the grammar schools to hold two four-hour sessions, one from 
eight in the morning to twelve and the other from one to five in the 
afternoon, giving the same course in each session. While the morn- 
ing class was occupying the school, the afternoon class and one-half 
of its teachers cotta with the Physical Director, as the teachers are 
as much in need as the pupils of the physical exercise which they 
would thus get every alternate day. During the session of the after- 
noon class, the morning class and half of its teachers would have their 
turn at physical exercise. Schools organized in this — would re- 
quire half as many buildings and twice as many teachers, but it is safe 
to say that both scholars and teachers would do much better work and 
the school life would be ten times as interesting to the children as 
itisnow. Considered from the social point of view, we would be by this 
means raising real men and women with joyous hearts, sound 
bodies and clear brains to do the work of the world when their time 
comes. ‘The high schools could be divided into half-day sessions like 
the grammar schools, with a three-hour evening session in addition, 
this ‘havin a third set of teachers which might be made up from 
teachers of other classes or the lower grade schools, drawing addi- 
tional pay for the extra work. 


a dull boy.” I would like to add to this that all play and no 
work makes him a vicious boy. We have laws against child 


W: HAVE an old proverb, “All work and no en makes Jack 
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labor under fourteen years, or, in some States, sixteen years. This 
serves an excellent purpose. But does it not follow that at some such 
age a child may be reasonably taught to work? Nay, should it not 
be a part of the school training as a daily routine on an entirely prac- 
tical basis? Manual training is now taught, and no doubt well 
taught, but very much as a culture subject and almost entirely on a 
theoretic basis, and therefore it loses much of its real value. 1 would 
have municipal school workshops—or schools of apprenticeship— 
established, where the various trades would be taught as trades, and 
the work done would be utilized by the municipality. There not 
only would be a certain amount of economy in this, but the develop- 
ing effect on the child would be almost beyond measurement. The 
high schools divided into half-day sessions would enable the student 
eles some hours for real work, and he might get some of his physical 
development in this way. The hours of work would of course be 
arranged by the Physical Director according to the needs and strength 
of the student. This work might be obtained at the municipal shops 
or in any ordinary business or shop where boys and girls are em- 
ployed. In order to bring this about, the coéperation of the em- 
ployers would have to be obtained, as under such conditions as these 
all children could go to high school, and a shift of two or three chil- 
dren might be necessary to make up the full time of the child to the 
employer. 

For example, suppose an employer wants an elevator run from 
seven o'clock in the morning to ten o’clock in the evening,—a boy’s 
work. Boy A would come at seven and leave at eight in the morning, 
going then to his work in the school where he would take the full morn- 
ing course until twelve o’clock. B would take care of the elevator from 
eight until twelve and take the afternoon at school from one to five. 
C, who would have been at morning school, would take the elevator 
at twelve, havihg been excused early that he might eat his lunch 
before noon. He would work until three o’clock, when he would 
leave for his hours of play. A, who would already have put in his 
one hour of work from seven to eight in the morning and had his 
schooling and play until three in the afternoon, would now come to his 
job until six; and at six D, who would have had an easy day of it at 
school and play, would take the elevator until ten o’clock. Thus, 
four boys would have had four hours’ schooling and an abundance 
of hard exercise with the Physical Director and would still have done 
their fair share of remunerative work, three of them earning the 
wages of four hours and one of three hours. In this whole system 
of work, the time element would be so important to each boy that each 
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one would demand promptness of the other,—a most important thing to 
learn early in life. 

The moral effect on the child, in thus being associated with actual 
affairs and with the doing of real work which goes to his own sup- 
port or to the help of his family, cannot be overestimated, for the sense 
of responsibility is early developed and the moral side of the character 
is trained in many ways by regular habits of industry. It is a well- 
known fact that the boy who works his way through high school or 
college is the one who gains the greatest good from what he learns 
there and who is apt to make the best use of it in after life. The plan 
I suggest would do away with any sense of inequality between the 
self-sustaining boy and his associates, and it is my belief that it is of 
as much importance to the son of a rich man that he earn at least 
a part of his own high-school and college education as it is that he 
be given such an education. 

The average reader may object that it would be a tremendous 
expense to add all this to our present school system. My answer to 
that objection is that he does not realize that the adoption of these 
principles would make a compulsory free education cease at fourteen 
years. After that age only the buildings and equipment need be 
furnished and only ews children need be taught who are willing 
to work and to pay in part, at least, for the education that they receive. 
Some people may feel that they do not want their children taught 
in this way. For such, there are plenty of private schools where 
they may obtain just the sort of catia they prefer to pay for. 
But I maintain that it should be no part of the public charge to sup- 
port schools where the ideals of education and of the life to follow 
are anything else than service to the community and the nation. 







































LOUIS H. SULLIVAN EMPHATICALLY SUP- 
PORTS THE VIEWPOINT OF GUTZON BOR- 
GLUM TOWARD AMERICAN ART 


HEN our atteniion was called to the controversy roused 
by the publication, in the October number of Tue 
f | CrarrsMan, of Mr. Gutzon Borglum’s strong protest 
§| against the conditions in our national life to which he 
| attributes the lack of sincerity and vitality in Amer- 
ican art, we requested some expression of opinion from 
Mr. Louis H. Sullivan, the one American architect 
who is preéminently fitted to speak with authority regarding such a 
criticism because he has shown and is showing the very spirit which 
Mr. Borglum finds lacking in the art expression of this country. 
Here is Mr. Sullivan’s letter, which speaks for itself: 


." THE Editor of THe CRAFTSMAN: 







Dear Sir:— 

You have called my attention to Mr. Gutzon Borglum’s stric- 
tures on American art in the October issue and request a word 
from me. 

That is easy, and I need be but brief. Mr. Borglum is ninety- 
nine per cent. right all the way through. 

Let us boil things down to basic principles :—art consists in doing 
things right. Science consists in inquiring how to do things right. 
Poetry consists in vision; that is, in seeing things right. ‘Thought 
consists actively of attention and reflection. 

Very well. Apply this trite test to our American architecture and 
what is the abrupt and net conclusion, judged by the works? This, 
namely, that we neither do things right, inquire how to do things 
right, see things right, nor attend, nor reflect. 

Therefore, our American architecture, judged by its works— 
——- by its works—is devoid of art, science, poetry and thought. 

herefore, it is phantom, not real. 

This I hold is incontrovertibly true and can be proved in detail 
to the last dot on the last i. 

I have been preaching this for twenty-five years. Therefore why 
prolong the discussion now, further than to say that what I have 
stated as true concerning our American architecture may with the same 
emphasis and the same exactitude be proved true of every phase of 
our American civilization. 

Mr. Borglum and I therefore arrive at substantially the same con- 
clusion, he in his way, I in my way. 

Louis H. SuLiivan. 
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THE CLUB HOUSE AT CRAFTSMAN FARMS: A 


LOG HOUSE PLANNED ESPECIALLY FOR THE 
ENTERTAINMENT OF GUESTS 


E have decided that about the 

first necessity at Craftsman 

Farms will be the club house, 

or general assembly house, 
planned in such a way that meals may be 
served either indoors or out on a big 
veranda, according to the weather, and 
where meetings, lectures: and entertain- 
ments of all Kinds may be held by the 
people staying at the Farms and accom- 
modation provided for guests invited 
from the outside. Therefore, the design 
for this building is given in this number 
and work on it will be started early in 
the spring. 

Taking into consideration the general 
character of the environment, we decided 
that no form of building could be so suit- 
able for this purpose as a low, roomy 
house built of logs. Also this form of 
construction is the least expensive, for the 
reason that we have an abundance of 
chestnut trees of the second growth on 
the place, and of these enough to furnish 
logs for building not only this house but 
all the log cottages we shall need must be 
thinned out in order to give sufficient 


breathing room to the trees which remain, 


as well as to the dwellings upon the 
wooded hillsides. 

As will be seen by comparison of the 
exterior view of the house with the plan 
of the lower floor, there are three main 
divisions in the building, indicated in 


the perspective drawing of the exterior 
by the projecting ends of the logs which 
form the log partition between the recep- 
tion room and the sitting room and 
kitchen on the one side and serve as the 
outer wall of the house on the porch 
side. The width of this porch is the 
same as the width allowed for the sitting 
room and kitchen, and the center of the 
building for the whole length of the lower 
floor is taken up by the reception room, 
which will be used for the assembly 
room or the indoor dining room as seems 
necessary. The porch, which commands 
a view of the sloping hillside with the 
orchard below and looks out through a 
gap in the surrounding hills to the 
Orange Mountains far beyond, will be 
used as an outdoor living room or dining 
room as the case may be, and the little 
sitting room at the back is meant for 
those guests who may wish some place, 
apart from the general assembly room, 
for a quiet chat with a few friends. 

The upper floor, which naturally occu- 
pies only the center of the building, is 
divided into guest rooms, a comfortable 
sitting room for ladies, a dressing room 
and two bath rooms, so that there is not 
only accommodation for transient guests, 
but room for a few guests who may wish 
accommodation over night or for several 
days at a time. 

The smoking room and the dressing 
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room for men are below the main floor, 
as the ground slopes sufficiently away 
from the back of the house to allow 
ample accommodation for these basement 
rooms. This side of the house looks di- 
rectly over the space set apart for the 
stables and garage, and the ground slopes 
away so sharply that the stone founda- 
tion is exposed to a depth of seven or 
eight feet, so that anyone entering the 
smoking room from the outside comes 
in on a level instead of going down as 
into a’basement. Flower boxes will be 
placed between the pillars around this 
end of the porch and will afford some 
protection where the slope is the most 
abrupt. 

As will be seen, the design of the house 
is very simple, the effect of comfort and 
ample spaces depending entirely upon its 
proportions. The big sweep of the low- 
pitched widely overhanging roof is broken 
by the broad shallow dormer which not 
only gives sufficient additional height to 
make the greater part of the upper story 
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CLUB HOUSE AT CRAFTSMAN FARMS: 
FIRST FLOOR PLAN. 


habitable, but also 
adds a great deal to 
the structural charm 
of the place. As the 
walls of the upper 
story are of plaster, 
the logs being used 
after the manner of 
half-timber construc- 
tion, the ends of the 
dormer are also of 
plaster and plaster 
panels divide the 
groups of. casement 
windows. 

These plaster panels 
form one of the most 
interesting features of 
the house because 
they put into effect 
our idea of a form 
of exterior decoration 
that shall be symbolic 
of the house itself 
and the environment 
in which it stands. 
Roughly modeled in low relief are figures 
symbolizing the life and industries of the 
farm,—as the sower, the woman with her 
spinning wheel, the blacksmith, the plow- 
man and the like. Dull-colored pigments 
will be used to emphasize these figures 
and to add a definite color accent to the 
house. But the pigments will in all cases 
come into harmony with the natural tones 
of wood, stone and earth. These panels 
form the sole decoration that exists pure- 
ly for the sake of decoration. For the rest, 
the beauty of the house depends entirely 
upon structural effects; upon the case- 
ment windows, which are all uniform in 
size and are so arranged as to form long 
horizontal lines; upon the use of the logs 
and of stone in the foundation and chim- 
neys, and upon the color harmony of the 
whole. We regard the form and con- 
struction of the windows, as well as their 
grouping, as being especially effective. All 
are casements and are made to swing out- 
ward, and each sash will be divided into 
six panes, those on the first floor being 
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larger ‘in proportion 
thari those on the 
second. The fact that 
this slight difference 
is made ‘in size, while 
the shape of the 
window and the num- 
ber of panes remain 
the same, gives a sat- 
isfying sense of har- 
monious proportion 
which is lost when 
windows of all shapes 
and sizes are dotted 
about without regard 
to their relative posi- 
tions or to the effect 
of each one upon the 
others. 

The logs used for 
the construction of 
the lower story are, as 
we have said, chest- 
nut, for the reason 
that chestnut trees are 
abundant upon the 
place. The logs cut 
from them will be from nine to twelve 
inches in diameter and carefully selected 
for their straightness and symmetry. 
The bark will be stripped off and the 
peeled logs stained to a dull brown 
tone approaching as closely as possible to 
the color of the bark that has been re- 
moved. This does away entirely with 
the danger of rotting, which is inevitable 
when the bark is left on, and the stain 
restores the peeled logs to the color that 
harmonizes naturally with their surround- 
ings. At the top and bottom, where the 
logs come together, they will be either 
hewn or sawn to a flat surface, care being 
taken to have these flat surfaces hewn to 
the same width so that the joint is per- 
fect and no raw edges show. In addition 
to this careful joining, the cracks will be 
caulked with pitch and oakum, which 
makes an absolutely tight wall. Where 
there is some slight crookedness in a log, 
it will be firmly pinned to the logs above 
and below so that it is held in place. The 





CLUB HOUSE AT CRAFTSMAN FARMS: 
SECOND FLOOR PLAN, 


columns used to support the roof over 
the porch will be from twelve to fourteen 
inches in diameter and will be made of 
logs peeled and stained like those of the 
wall. 

As it is entirely against our principles 
to make a log house in which the log 
construction is revealed on the walls 
when seen from the inside, while the 
partitions are either of plaster or of 
plain boards, our partitions here through- 
out the lower floor are of logs, the pro- 
jecting ends of which form a part of the 
structural decoration of the exterior. An- 
other decorative feature with which we 
are particularly pleased is the corbeling 
of the projecting logs at the corners of 
the house, so that they. support on one 
side the overhang of the roof and on the 
other the weight of the second story that 
projects above the porch. The plaster 
panels that appear in the gables and in 
the dormers will have, of course, the 
rough-cast or pebble-dash finish. A 
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brownish-green pigment is brushed on 
unevenly and then the surface wiped 
over, so that the color is irregular, lying 
thickly in the lower parts and being al- 
most entirely brushed off the projecting 
points,—a device which gives an admi- 
rable effect of texture to the wall. The 
roof will be of thick rough slates of a 
dull red color. These are “coursed,” or 
laid in such a way that the slates are 
thick and broad at the eaves and diminish 
gradually in size and weight until they 
are quite small, narrow and comparatively 
thin at the ridge-pole. This method of 
laying slate gives a most interesting ir- 
regularity of surface, which is heightened 
by the roughness and the uneven edges 
of the slate itself. The rough field stone 
that appears in the foundation will be 
carried to the top of the house by means 
of the chimneys at either end, and the 
porch is floored with cement. 

The chimneys which form such an ef- 
fective structural feature on the outside 
of the house give room inside to two 
large fireplaces, one at either end of the 
long reception room. The chimneypieces, 
which extend to the ceiling, will be made 
of the same kind of stone as the chimney 
itself and the broad fireplace will have a 
copper hood which conceals the hot water 
heater. This heater, of course, is the 
same as that described in the account of 
the cottages given in our last issue. Seats 
will be built in at either side of each fire- 
place, extending completely around each 
end of the room. These seats will be of 
rustic construction to harmonize with the 
ruggedness of the log walls. The beams 
of the ceiling will be logs like those of 
the walls, hewn flat on the top to support 
the floor above, and placed about four 
feet apart. They run lengthwise of the 
room and are supported upon heavier logs 
which run across the room and are about 
ten feet apart. The panels between will 
be simply two-inch flooring laid over the 
beams, and planed smooth and V-jointed 
on the under side. Above this will be 


a layer of deafening quilt and then the 
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one-inch boards which form the floor 
proper of the second story. 

Upstairs no log construction is visible, 
but plastered walls and smooth finished 
boards are used throughout. This brings 
the interior of the upper story into har- 
mony with the exterior, for the log con- 
struction does not extend beyond the first 
story. The rustic effect is entirely desir- 
able for the lower rooms, but these upper 
rooms, which are designed especially for 
the use of women and as bedrooms, are 
naturally lighter, daintier and more 
finished in construction, furnishing and 
decoration. In the ladies’ sitting room, 
the dormer is fitted with built-in seats 
which form a comfortable nook for 
lounging or reading, and a long writing- 
table directly below the center of the row 
of windows will be fitted with stationery 
for the convenience of guests. The plas- 
tered walls are plain, having only the 
baseboard and the beam at the ceiling 
angle, but in the dormer nook the seats 
are backed with a wainscoting to the 
height of the window sills across the end 
of the room and extending higher on the 
sides, so that the wall above forms merely 
a frieze of plaster cut into square panels 
by wide strips of wood. 

The dormer extends about half-way 
across the guest room on either side of 
the ladies’ sitting room, enough to give a 
comfortable nook lighted by three case- 
ment windows in each room. The cor- 
ners that come under the slope of the 
roof are made into closets. The same 
arrangement is seen at the back, where in 
the ladies’ dressing room the dormer gives 
additional space and the row of windows 
lights the room brilliantly. 

This club house will be open to all the 
workers, students and guests at Crafts- 
man Farms and also to invited guests of 
the place. We intend to make it a sort 
of central gathering place where it is 
hoped that many a pleasant entertainment 
will be held. Additional accommodations 
will be furnished by the log cottages that 
will be scattered over the hillside in the 
neighborhood of the club house. 











A CRAFTSMAN HOUSE THAT WAS FINISHED 


INSIDE BY THE OWNER AND FURNISHED 
MAINLY WITH HOME-MADE THINGS 


Tie illustrations shown in connec- 
tion with this article are from 
photographs taken of a house built 

by Mr. Irving King, of Ann Ar- 
bor, Michigan, from plans published in 
Tue CrartsMAN for April, 1904. Some 
few modifications were made in_ the 
original plan, as, for example, Mr. King’s 
house contains only one chimney instead 
of the two shown in the original design, 
and it is made of brick instead of stone 
for the reason that stone work is very 
expensive in Ann Arbor. Another change 
in the plan is the addition of an out- 
side basement door, which was consid- 
ered an added convenience and which 
fitted well with the plan as drawn. Still 
another addition is the terrace in front, 
which is built of boulders laid up in 
black cement,—a feature which adds 
much to the house as seen from the 
outside and has proven much more com- 
modious and convenient than the simple 
entrance shown in the original. 

We feel rather a special interest in this 
house for the reason that the owner’s 
point of view concerning what a house 
should be is much the same as our own 
and he has gone at the building of this 
one in true Craftsman style. Although 
the house was built in a season of high 
prices,—a fact which brought the cost of 
building considerably over the estimate 
we had made when the design was pub- 
lished—the expense was greatly lessened 
by the fact that the owner took a personal 
interest in every detail and that he did 
all the interior painting and staining him- 
self, so that this considerable item was 
not added to the total cost. Another in- 
teresting evidence of the charm that this 
house is likely to have, especially to the 
children growing up in it, is the fact 
that it is not even yet completely fur- 
nished, as Mr. King and his family are 
finishing and furnishing it themselves by 
degrees, letting the house take shape ac- 
cording to the needs of the family and 





the sense of fitness, rather than en- 
deavoring to turn it out all at once in a 
state of completion. There is a work- 
bench in the basement, where Mr. King 
works with his sons,—two small boys 
who are being brought up to appreciate 
the interest that lies in making things 
rather than buying them—so a good deal 
of the furniture is home-made after 
Craftsman designs, the enthusiasm of 
these home workers even extending to 
the making of such large pieces as the 
buffet, dining table, library table and the 
massive reading lamp that stands on it. 

Mr. King writes us that “the whole 
house is a marvel of compactness and 
economy of arrangement. Everyone who 
has seen it has been surprised at its com- 
modiousness, for the impression given 
from the exterior is that it must be 
rather small and cramped within; but 
instead of that we have plenty of room 
and the upstairs rooms are all of con- 
venient size.” As this economy of space 
in a moderate-sized dwelling has always 
been a good deal of a hobby with us, it 
is gratifying to find it so successfully 
carried out in one of our earlier plans, 
that not only the owner of the house, 
but his friends, feel that its arrange- 
ment is unusually convenient. 

The house was built on a low lot that 
required a good deal of filling, so that 
the basement was made to extend under 
the whole building instead of under the 
front half only, as appeared in the origi- 
nal plan. For the rest, our suggestions 
as to material, color and the like have 
been very closely followed. As will be 
seen, the house is built of brick and 
plaster with a shingle extension. The 
shingles are oiled and stained to nearly 
the same color as the bricks of the chim- 
ney and lower walls. The half-timber 
construction in the upper part of the 
house relieves what otherwise might be 
too severe an effect, and the carrying out 
into the terrace of the stonework used 
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A HOUSE BUILT BY A CRAFTSMAN 


in the foundation shows a well balanced 
use of materials. All the outside wood- 
work is oiled and stained brown, giving 
a note of more decided color to accent 
the lighter tones of the brick, shingles, 
stone and plaster. 

The interior arrangement is precisely 
that of the original plans, except that 
open spaces are left in the wall above 
the wainscoting between the living room 
and the hall,—a device that adds mate- 
rially to the size and attractiveness of 
the living room. The wainscoting through- 
out is of plain-sawed oak, stained brown 
and finished so that it has the dull woody 
surface of the natural wood. The floors 
are filled and waxed and are darkened 
to the color of Flemish oak. This treat- 
ment prevails throughout the lower story. 
Upstairs all the woodwork is stained to 
a soft tone of grayish green, except in 
the bathroom, where it is white. The 
floors are of Georgia pine oiled and 
stained a soft light brown. 

As we have said, the most interesting 
thing about this house is the fact that 
it is a home in the making. While the 
owner declares that there is nothing 
about it that he would alter, yet it is 
plain to be seen that the work on it will 
practically never end. The work-bench 
in the basement and the fact that two 
energetic boys are being brought up to 
believe that household belongings should 
be made is very suggestive of possibili- 
ties for the future. 

And the house is not the only thing 
that will claim work and thought as the 
years go on. The lot is of ample size— 
50 by 163 feet—so that there is room for 
a small garden and lawn. In fact, the 
family is now anxiously awaiting spring 
in order to get the land into thoroughly 
good shape. They take great pride in 
the fact that they have a magnificent oak 
tree in front of the house and five fine 
old apple trees at the back—a circum- 
stance which gives almost a country set- 
ting to the dwelling, although it is placed 
upon a city lot. 
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With a house that is simple and con- 
venient at the start, the inspiration for 
the doing of interesting things, both in- 
side and out, is endless, and the chances 
are that Mr. King’s boys will soon grow 
to be very useful little men. If to the 
work-bench in the basement there could 
be added a small forge and an equip- 
ment of simple tools for working in 
metal, the field of their activity would be 
considerably widened and there would be 
no end to the useful and beautiful things 
they could make and no limit to the 
sound practical training which they could 
gain by thus making with their own 
hands, and as far as possible from their 
own designs, the things that are to be 
used in the home which has already 
claimed so much thought and care in the 
building. We feel that the spirit in 
which this house was built is of much 
more significance than the house itself, 
and if every one of the Craftsman de- 
signs could be embodied with as com- 
plete a comprehension of the Craftsman 
spirit, we would feel that we had not 
worked and written in vain. In just 
such houses lie the germ of the Ameri- 
can architecture that will be. 

It may be of interest to others who 
are building to see the itemized list of 
expenditure as Mr. King sent it to us. 
The items are as follows: Excavation, 
$14.27; wall, foundation, chimney, man- 
tel, etc., $566.88 (brick veneer) ; lath and 
plaster, $202.66; exterior plaster, metal, 
lath, etc., $31.50; lumber, shingles, etc., 
$669.71; plumbing, $277.00; furnace, 
$140.00; hardware and nails, $103.94; 
glass and glazing, $31.24; paint, etc., 
$44.36; wiring and fixtures, $75.00; cis- 
tern and basement floor, $85.24; tinwork, 
$26.65; interior woodwork and floors, 
$436.09; carpenter labor, $606.76; hood 
materials, porch steps, etc., $23.14; front 
terrace, $80.41; total, $3,414.85. In ad- 
dition to the above, a superintendent was 
paid $435 and $112.37 worth of filling 
was put about the house, making the 
total cost amount to $3,962.22. 
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A CRAFTSMAN FARMHOUSE: DESIGNED FOR 


COUNTRY MEMBERS OF THE HOME-BUILDERS’ 
CLUB WHO MAY DESIRE SUCH A HOME 


ing better repays the thought and 

care put upon it than the farm- 

house, we give here a design for 
the kind of dwelling that is meant, above 
all things, to furnish a pleasant, con- 
venient and comfortable environment for 
farm life and farm work. As is shown in 
the perspective drawing of the exterior, 
this house is low, broad and comfortable- 
looking in its proportions and exceedingly 
simple in design and construction. The 
walls are sheathed with clapboards and 
rest upon a foundation of field stone that 
is sunk so low as to be hardly perceptible, 
so that the house, while perfectly sanitary 
and well drained, seems very close to the 
ground. The clapboards are eight or ten 
inches wide and should be at least seven- 
eighths of an inch thick. Although these 
are to be laid like all clapboards, the thick- 
ness of the boards will necessitate a small 
triangular strip between each board and 
the joist to which it is nailed. This sup- 
port prevents the boards from warping or 
splitting, as they might do if nailed di- 
rectly to the joist without any support be- 
tween. The treatment of these walls will, 
of course, depend entirely on individual 
fancy. We like best to see the 
natural wood, either oiled or 
stained to some soft tone of 
brown, gray or green which leaves 
the natural color of the wood per- 
ceptible under the mellowing sur- 
face tone. But in some localities 
it might be desirable to paint the 
walls white, which is often very 
effective with green window shut- 
ters and moss green, leaf brown 
or dull red roof,—it would all de- 
pend upon the surroundings and 
the individual taste of the builder. 
The roof, of course, is to be 
shingled ; and the treatment of the 
shingles is also optional. We like 
them oiled and left to weather, but 
in some cases paint or stain is nec- 


B ize tater’ that no form of dwell- 


essary. The treatment that gives the 
greatest durability is undoubtedly paint; 
but it is not quite so apt to give a soft 
and varying color effect as when the 
shingles are left to weather or are treated 
with a light coat of stain. 

The grouping of the windows is one of 
the most attractive features of the house 
as seen from the outside. They are all 
casements, made to swing outward, and 
are grouped in long horizontal lines that 
harmonize admirably with the low-pitched 
roof and the wide, low look of the house 
as a whole. The shutters are made of 
wide clapboards like those used on the 
walls, four boards to each shutter, with a 
heart-shaped piercing cut out of the two 
central boards before they are fitted to- 
gether. These shutters are wide enough 
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to cover the whole window when closed. 
The windows that give light to the three 
front bedrooms upstairs are grouped into 
one long dormer and the casements are 
divided by two plaster panels behind which 
come the ends of the partitions dividing 
the bedrooms. This long dormer adds 
greatly to the effect of the whole building, 
as it breaks the long line of the roof with- 
out introducing a jarring note. Another 
interesting structural feature is the roof 
over the kitchen, which forms a gable. Al- 
though this does not appear in the per- 
spective given here, a glance at the floor 
plans shows clearly how this would be 
arranged. 

The plan of the interior is simple to a 
degree, as the rooms are arranged with a 
view to making the work of the household 
as light as possible. The greater part of 
the lower floor is taken up by the large 
living room, which practically includes the 
dining room, as the division between them 
is so slight as to be hardly more than a 
suggestion of a partition on either side of 
the wide opening. The front door opens 
into an entry or vestibule, which is divided 
from the living room by a curtain. Pro- 
vision is made in this entry 
for hanging up hats and coats 
and for keeping other outdoor 
belongings, such as umbrellas 
and overshoes. The remain- 
ing space at this end of the 
living room is occupied by the 
fireplace nook, of which a 
clear idea is given in the per- 
spective drawing of the in- 
terior in which 
both vestibule 
and nook are 
shown, as _ well 
as the landing 
of the staircase. 
The  chimney- 
piece occupies 
the entire end 
of the nook, 
giving room for 
a fireplace broad 
enough to take 
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in good-sized logs. This chimneypiece is 
built of brick and is flush with the wall. 
The mantel shelf above is set at the height 
of the picture rail that runs all around the 
room, giving an unbroken line, as the tops 
of the windows, doors and built-in cup- 
boards all conform to it. The built-in 
seats at either side of the fireplace afford 
a most comfortable lounging place, and the 
beam that extends across the entrance to 
the nook gives it a little sense of separa- 
tion from the rest of the room. The stair 
landing is lighted with a window of simple 
design, preferably in amber or hammered 
antique glass, as either of these give a de- 
lightful mellowness to the light. 

sy referring to the plans, it will be seen 
that the dining room can be entered from 
the kitchen by a separate door from that 
leading into the living room and also that 
the steps leading to the cellar are placed 
directly beneath the main staircase,—an 
economical plan and one that should prove 
most convenient. The laundry and heat- 
ing apparatus are in the cellar. The 
kitchen is conveniently arranged with 
plenty of cupboards, a long window over 
the sink and unusually wide draining 
boards, which are necessary 
in a farmhouse kitchen 
where large vessels, milk 
tins and the like have to be 
washed. Above the drain- 
ing boards on either side of 
the sink would be shelves for 
keeping pots and pans and 
various cooking 
utensils. 

The outside 
kitchen can, if 
necessary, 
closed in for the 
winter, as the 
low wall is built 
around it and 
upon this the 
windows could 
be placed and a 
door put in 
where the open- 
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HOW ABNAKEE RUGS ARE MADE: FULL DE- 
SCRIPTION OF THE EXACT METHOD OF WORK- 


ING: BY HELEN R. ALBEE 


HERE is a confusion of mind about 

the character of the Abnakee rug, 

for it is often referred to as a 

woven product. It is not made on 
a loom, but on a frame of soft wood, 
preferably of white pine, which costs 
but a dollar and can be used for a life- 
time. Old-fashioned rugs were sewed 
full size into a quilting-frame and were 
rolled up as the work progressed. This 
involved a considerable space for work- 
ing and a strained position in reaching 
over the frame, and a general complaint 
was that the worker’s back and shoulders 
ached after working a while. One of my 
first efforts was to secure a frame that 
should be small and adjustable, light yet 
firm, and I have adopted the following 
model. It consists of four pieces; two 
of them are two inches wide, an inch 
thick, and four feet long, with a row of 
half-inch auger holes bored about three 
inches apart down the middle the whole 
length. The other two are crosspieces 
sixteen inches long, with a peg to fit the 
auger holes set in the middle of each end 
at such a distance that, when slipped 
into the holes, it: makes a rectangular 
frame that is twelve inches one way, and 
any required width up to four feet the 
other. To make it firm, a second piece 
is nailed on the top of each crosspiece 
twelve inches long so that it comes flush 
with the edge of the long pieces when 
they are placed over the pegs, and acts 





as a brace to keep them from slipping 
about. To steady it still further, short 
wooden buttons are screwed on near each 
end of the upper braces, and they are 
turned so as to cover the pegs when the 
frame is put together. The illustration 
makes these points clear. When not in 
use the frame can be set up against the 
wall, in a corner or behind a door, and 
takes up next to no room. When in use 
the frame occupies a horizontal position 
with each end resting on a window sill, 
table, arm of a chair, or any firm sup- 
port of convenient height. The worker 
sits in front of the frame, and the chair 
should be of such a height as to enable 
her to sit erectly, without resting her 
arm on the frame, and she should shift 
her position as the work progresses so 
as to be directly in front of her work at 
all times. Such a frame can take a tiny 
sampler, a small square, or a rug of in- 
definite length and even more than four 
feet wide, provided it has a border; for 
the center of a bordered rug is worked 
first, and later the border, which is put 
on the frame horizontally, and worked 
from right to left, shifting the burlap 
always to the right as the work is finish- 
ed, until one has gone all about the rug. 
If a large rug is desired one should get 
an extra pair of sides of proper length 
which can be used with the regular cross- 
pieces. 

The hook is equally simple. There is a 
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patent device in the market which works 
up and down, but I do not recommend it, 
for it cannot produce certain results that 
are distinguishing features of an Abnakee 
rug. The best hook is about five inches 
long, the handle representing half the 
length. It is made of a forty-penny nail, 
slightly curved, and filed and smoothed 
into the shape of a big crochet needle. 
Such a hook costs fifty cents, and, with 
a good example as a model, can be re- 
produced easily at home; but certain ex- 
act proportions should be observed; for, 
if the hook is too small, or not properly 
shaped, it will not catch the strip of cloth 
easily, and if too large it injures the 
burlap. If the handle is too small it 
cramps the hand of the worker. The 
aim in this work is to have every con- 
dition so perfect that a woman can work 
indefinitely without fatigue. If any- 
where a muscle rebels, something is 
wrong about the relative height of the 
frame and chair, or with the shape of 
the hook, or the way it is held. 

In putting the frame together, make 
it two or three inches wider than the 
stamped pattern you wish to use. Also 
in stamping a design allow a margin of 
burlap from two to three inches beyond 
the pattern, for it must be turned under 
later and hemmed as a finish to a rug. 
When tacking the burlap on the frame 
double under an inch or less of the mar- 
gin that lies outside of the pattern, so 
as to save any strain coming on a single 
thickness of the burlap; but do not turn 
under so far that the doubled burlap will 
be hooked into the rug. The narrowest 
dimension of the rug should be tacked to 
the long sides of the frame, placing it 
so that the full width of the rug will 
fall well within the frame, for it is diffi- 
cult to hook up close to the frame. The 
burlap should be taut and firm, but 
not strained, and the tacks should be 
shifted from time to time so as to let 
any strain on the threads be as much 
distributed as possible. If by chance a 
tack should cut a thread, the break 
should be darned at once. Turn the 
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edges straight and true, and tack the bur- 
lap with great precision, for if put on 
carelessly and a little askew, the rug can 
never be pulled straight after it is finish- 
ed. Use tinned tacks, for they do not 
cut the threads as ordinary ones do. 
Place them about two inches apart. 

Cut the dyed cloth into yard lengths, 
and fold each length over, end to end, 
and then double once more in the same 
way so that the folded cloth, four-ply in 
thickness, is nine inches in length, but 
full width. It is much easier to cut the 
cloth when standing. Never cut cloth 
on the crosswise of the goods. Begin at 
the left-hand corner, and cut the strips 
with great accuracy a trifle less than a 
quarter of an inch wide. With large 
sharp shears one can cut as easily through 
four thicknesses as through one. If the 
cloth has been folded properly with the 
edges exactly even, the strips will run 
on the straight of the goods. By open- 
ing the cloth out, one can see whether the 
cutting gouges in anywhere and makes 
a bias. Strips should run straight and 
true; otherwise they are weakened in a 
twilled weave, and pulled apart easily. Cut 
the strips with long clips, three if pos- 
sible. Most people are inclined to cut 
in deeper at the end where the thumb 
holds the cloth, but by using care and 
turning the cloth over, this tendency cor- 
rects itself. If strips are cut too wide, 











they make a coarse and rough looking 
surface, even after they are clipped; 
they should be cut just wide enough to 
make a firm even strand that will not 
pull apart easily. A yard of cloth should 
make about ninety strips, and it takes 
about a yard and a half of cloth to hook 
a square foot of rug. 

Now having the burlap pattern on the 
frame and the strips cut, take the hook 
in the right hand, holding the handle well 
within the palm with the forefinger ex- 
tended and resting on the upper side of 
the hook and the thumb held underneath 
as a brace, and the other three fingers 
closing lightly around it. The fingers 
and thumb merely retain instead of 
grasping the hook, and the real pressure 
should come from the palm upon the end 
of the handle rather than through tightly 
clutched fingers. Placing the left hand 
underneath the frame, take the end of 
a strip of cloth, holding it between thumb 
and first finger, letting the strip drop 
down across the palm, and using the little 
finger as a gauge, much as is done in 
crochet work. Hold the end of the strip 
close to the burlap immediately under 
the point where you wish to begin, 
which is at the extreme right-hand lower 
corner of the design. 

Hold the hook at an angle of about 
forty-five degrees; push it through the 
burlap, catching the end of the strip, and 
bring it up through the burlap about 
three-eighths of an inch. Do not wrap 
the strip about the hook when bringing 
it up, but let the hook drop just below 
the strip and it will draw up easily. In 
bringing up the hook, drop the handle 
downward to an almost horizontal posi- 
tion, pressing the hole open with a back- 
ward movement with the under side of 
the hook. This not only enlarges the 
hole, but keeps the point of the hook 
from catching in the meshes of the bur- 
lap. This single point, which seems tri- 
fling, is the secret of rapid work, and a 
little experimenting will make it clear. 
If the hook is held vertically as it is 
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brought up, it catches constantly and 
causes no end of vexation. 

Having brought up the end, put in the 
hook again about two or three threads 
distant (working from you) and bring 
up a loop of equal height, and continue 
to bring up loops until the strip is used; 
but be sure to bring the end to the top. 
Thus both ends are on top, which leaves 
nothing loose on the under side to catch 
and pull out; also ends left on the under 
side make a rough surface. Keep the 
strips worked close to the under side of 
the burlap, so as to present a smooth 
firm surface, and see that no stitch is 
taken across another, for this makes a 
bunch. 

Pull loops up with a single short move- 
ment of the whole arm. If a wrist or 
elbow movement is used it soon fatigues 
some muscle, and the worker feels the 
pinch. This slight movement of the arm 
from the shoulder upward and backward 
is very different from a restricted wrist 
movement that usually results in twisting 
and wriggling the loop up through the 
hole. Perhaps at first one will find this 
arm movement will pull out the preced- 
ing stitch, but by keeping the tip of the 
forefinger or thumb nail of the left hand 
underneath on the last stitch one soon 
overcomes the difficulty, and the pull can 
be made to come on the loose end of 
the strip running through the hand, and 
not on the previous stitch. I explain at 
length for the first efforts to acquire 
facility in this single point are often very 
discouraging ; but once grasped, the work- 
er has mastered the most difficult feature 
in the whole process of rug-making, and 
upon the mastery of this point depends 
whether a woman shall cover a square 
foot of hooking in two hours or in ten. 

To my mind the chief value of a craft 
is not so much to produce a quantity of 
any given article as it is to lead the in- 
dividual to higher levels of thought and 
action. Every process pertaining to a 
craft represents three things:—the actual 
matter used, the application of certain 
forces to that matter and the individual 
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who determines how the forces shall be 
applied. In short, every process involves 
matter, force and spirit. It is of in- 
finitely more value how a thing is done, 
than that it merely is done. Between 
the two lies the wide gulf that divides 
skilled and unskilled labor. Of itself la- 
bor is not educative; but work that repre- 
sents the greatest conservation of energy, 
that produces maximum results with a 
minimum of effort, ranks as an intellect- 
ual and spiritual output rather than a 
manual. Herein lies the joy of intel- 
ligently directed work—it is the chosen 
expression of both hand and brain; and 
if infused with a still higher ideal it may 
become a spiritual stepping-stone to any 
soul that is reaching out beyond a clever 
manipulation of matter and is learning 
the conscious use of higher forces in con- 
junction with matter. There is not a 
process in my craft that does not fling 
wide open a door upon this stupendous 
truth, which, if once perceived, explains 
the unusual character of the present 
craft movement as well as the unusual 
and vital character of the leaders in the 
movement. 

The chief difference between the new 
method and the old is in the arrangement 
of the loops when pulled up. As I 
stated before, the old method was to 
work in straight rows; but I found that 
by taking three stitches from the edge of 
the frame toward the center with two or 
even three threads of the burlap be- 
tween each stitch, then passing over 
three threads to the left and working 
three stitches back toward the frame, 
the filling goes in a series of loops, three- 
deep, that is carried in an undulating row 
across the frame from right to left in- 
stead of a single straight line of loops. 
It is necessary, however, that these three- 
deep rows should be worked close up to 
each other, or else a line of the bare 
burlap will show on the under side, which 
mars the effect, for the wrong side of a 
rug properly worked is almost as beauti- 
ful as the upper surface. 

In working with a strip never allow it 
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to get twisted, and hold it so that the 
hook can be dropped down under it be- 
tween the last stitch and the fingers hold- 
ing the strip. The first thing is to learn 
to run a straight line of loops as a mar- 
ginal line to the rug, then to work the 
three-deep rows running from right to 
left, which method is always used in 
filling the ground color of a rug; then one 
should strive to work from left to right, 
up or down with equal facility; for until 
one has complete mastery of the hook she 
is not a skilled worker. 

The straight line of loops is used for 
three purposes only: to make a clean 
marginal line at the edge of a rug; to 
outline the details of a design, and oc- 
casionally to make broken lines across 
the ground in connection with shading. 

Do not attempt to fill the éntire frame 
full from one side. Work from the near- 
est edge of the frame only to the mid- 
dle of it, then turn it about and work 
from the middle to the other edge. When 
a frame is half filled I shear the surface, 
which is done with very sharp shears 
held horizontally, cutting with the whole 
length of the blade, not with futile little 
snips with the tips of the shears. Hold 
the forefinger of the left hand immediate- 
ly under the portion to be clipped and 
by raising the material a little the shears 
cut only where you desire to cut. As the 
loops have been brought up with very 
slight irregularity as to height, by taking 
off only the tips of the highest ones, a 
smooth surface of cut and uncut loops 
is produced, which is better than if every 
loop was sheared. 

When a frameful is completed take the 
work off, and shift the burlap along, tacking 
through the finished rug on one side and 
the burlap on the other three sides as be- 
fore. Each frameful will represent about 
ten inches of the length of the rug. 

If a pattern is used, work the ground 
from right to left until the design is 
reached, then outline the design with 
very even narrow strips, following all 
curves and turning corners with precision. 
Fill the enclosed pattern, but do not 
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crowd it lest you destroy the outline ; then 
fill in the ground, working carefully into 
all corners and crevices, for the nicety of 
the pattern is preserved as much by what 
lies outside as what is inside the outline. 
Very acute angles should be filled with an 
end instead of a loop, and tapering details 
can be diminished by a loop used the 
broad way, then running a loop the nar- 
row way, and finishing with an end set 
the narrow way. 

Keep turning the frame over from 
time to time to see that vacant places do 
not occur. One soon learns to feel them 
with the tip of the finger underneath, and 
though it is better at first to look for 
them, one should use as many of his 
senses in this work as possible. To fill 
vacancies, bring up an end and one or 
more loops, cutting through the last loop 
so as to leave it as an end on top. In 
filling never carry a strip from one point 
to another. Each place should be filled 
separately and the strip should be cut 
off each time. 

When the rug is completed, take it off 
the frame and cut down the marginal 
edge so as to leave it not more than two 
inches wide; turn under the edge almost 
an inch and hem with heavy linen thread, 
taking stitches through to the burlap; 
otherwise, if taken only into the strips of 
cloth, both the stitches and the loops 
may pull out if the rug is roughly shaken 
in cleaning. I face my rugs with a light- 
weight quality of cotton carpet binding 
of ecru color which gives additional pro- 
tection at the edge, where the hardest 
wear comes. 

I should like to speak briefly of dyeing, 
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for my experience agrees with that of 
other contributors of THe CRaFrrsMAN. 
For years I have used one of the brands 
of German aniline dyes recommended 
by Prof. Chas. Pellew in his articles on 
dyeing, and I find them not only satis- 
factory, but with eight colors that were 
compounded for me to match certain 
samples I submitted—two reds, two blues, 
two yellows, a green and a drab,—I have 
secured a range of over three hundred 
tones and shades that enable me to match 
any samples of coloring sent to me; yet, 
I have only begun upon the possible 
range that these colors can produce. 

My dyeing is done in small nine-yard 
dips, and in order to match my colors 
exactly in successive dips I have resorted 
to the following method: I dissolve a 
quarter of an ounce of each dry color 
separately in a pint of water and keep 
the solution on hand in bottles, and my 
formulas are based upon so many tea- 
spoonfuls or tablespoonfuls of the liquid 
dye to three, six or nine yard quantities. 
The variation of even a teaspoonful of 
the diluted color in any given formula 
makes a perceptible difference in tone; 
yet, with care, I get comparatively uni- 
form results year after year by using 
dyes in this way. For stronger tones of 
dull red or dark blue I dissolve one-half 
to one ounce of the dry powder to a pint 
of water and use the whole measure. 
Beautiful greens that were rich yet soft 
in tone were my most difficult problem; 
but by using a bright yellow and a dark 
blue I have secured lovely results that 
stand light and wear with scarcely any 
perceptible change. 
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NOORIAN: 


RARE AND DELICATE WORK IN SILVER AND 
SEMI-PRECIOUS STONES DONE AFTER THE 
OLD ARMENIAN FASHION 


EARLY everyone who has a lean- 
ing toward some sort of work in 
what are called the artistic crafts 
has the temptation at one time or 

another to try his hand at jewelry. A 
fascination that is almost irresistible lies 
in the making of beautiful things out of 
the lesser metals and what are called the 
semi-precious stones, for in these are 
found possibilities for artistic expression 
that seem far to exceed anything that can 
be done with gold and the more valuable 
gems. But with only a few exceptions 
the work of these amateur craftsmen and 
artists who have a fancy for carrying out 
their designs in metal shows a certain 
amount of crudity and the designs are, as 
a rule, either commonplace or are tortured 
into some extravagant form such as we 
have learned to associate with the later 
efforts of the school of L’Art Nouveau. 
There are now hosts of more or less feeble 
imitators of Lalique, and the first impres- 
sion gained from seeing examples of arts 
and crafts jewelry at an exhibition is that 
of weak and purposeless design in the 
great majority of the pieces, even while 
the combinations of metals and semi- 
precious stones show a color sense that 
at times is marvelous. 

It is interesting to see the development 
in this country of a taste for real orna- 
ment,—not merely things of great value 
that add to the wealth of the possessor, 
but ornaments that have little value other 
than their beauty and that are within the 
reach of all the people. But as yet we 
lack in the simple, straightforward use of 
designs founded upon natural forms. We 
either interpret the original form too liter- 
ally or else, in an attempt at originality, 
torture it into some fantastic shape that 
merely suggests an effort to depict the 
abnormal. We want to arrive at a strik- 
ing result too quickly. We have not the 
patience, skill and judgment in craftsman- 
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ship as yet that give us an almost instinc- 
tive knowledge of the right setting for a 
stone, the right use of a metal and the 
simplest and most direct application of a 
natural form to the principles of a. 
In time we may arrive at this point,—for 
the American tendency is to grasp an idea 
quickly and apply it at once to the doing 
of what we want done,—but it will be 
many a day before we reach the skill of 
hand and the sure knowledge of design, 
color and form that we find among the 
craftsmen of the East, with their inherited 
skill, their infinite patience and their keen 
perception of beauty and fitness. 

Anyone who cares to compare the work- 
manship of the Oriental with that of 
Western jewel workers, either amateur or 
professional, would be well repaid by a 
visit to the workshop of J. Zado Noorian, 
where in a little back room a group of 
Armenian craftsmen make all the things 
that are for sale in the modest shop in 
front. It is true that this shop is on Fifth 
Avenue, but it is so unobtrusive that one 
might easily go past without seeing it, for’ 
in front it looks in no way different from 
numbers of other shops where Oriental 
jewelry of one sort or another is displayed. 
At first sight you might think that the 
cases, full of quaint ornaments of old 
Baltic Sea amber, deep tinted coral, pale 
green amazonite, rose quartz, pale yellow 
topaz and the like, all set in wonderful 
filigree work of old gray silver or dull 
gold, were those of some collector of old 
Oriental jewelry, for they have more the 
seeming of an unusually interesting col- 
lection in some museum, than of a mer- 
chant’s stock in trade. But go through to 
the back room and you seem to be in an- 
other country and another age. There are 
long benches there heaped with odds and 
ends of metal, beautiful stones lying about 
like pebbles and implements that, to our 
eyes, look strangely primitive. In the 





middle of the room is the “furnace,”—a 
block of cement about two feet square and 
hollowed in the center to hold a handful 
of charcoal. This is set upon a square tin 
oil-can cut down a little and ventilated to 
allow a draught to reach the charcoal. The 
oil-can is the only modern thing about the 
quaint contrivance; all the rest, including 
the little clay crucibles and the bellows, 
made of a whole goatskin with the legs 
and hair left on, are just the same as have 
been used by Oriental jewelers for a thou- 
sand years or so. The men working there, 
although they have none of them passed 
middle age, have the same air of belonging 
to the artist-artisans of an older time, and 
perhaps this is because they were literally 
born jewelers. 

Mr. Noorian himself will tell you that 
in his country all the crafts are heredi- 
tary; that his own family have been 
jewel-workers for over fifteen hundred 
years and that not on one side of the house 
alone but on both, for in his country a 
jeweler may marry only a jeweler’s daugh- 
ter. All the jewelers live and work in one 
part of the city that is set apart for them 
and that is known as the jeweler’s quarter. 
Therefore, he himself and all the men who 
work in his shop have an hereditary apti- 
tude for this craft. As he says: “We 
hardly need to learn the work, for our 
hands are fitted to the tools from the time 
we are born. When we come to take them 
up for our own work, it is like a second 
nature.” 

In a sense, the designs also are heredi- 
tary. The Oriental jewelers never make 
a drawing, but simply apply to the piece of 
work in mind their hnapatehin of certain 
designs founded originally upon natural 
forms and used since time immemorial. If 
a customer comes to one of these jewelers 
and wants a ring, for example, he either 
brings with him the stone he desires to 
have set, or selects one from the stock 
of the jeweler. No drawing of the set- 
ting is shown to him. He may indicate 
that he desires this style or that, but that 
is all. The jeweler is supposed to know 
his work, and he takes his measurements 
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and makes the piece from a design that he 
works out in the metal as he goes along. 

These ancient designs that may be called 
the basis of Oriental ornamentation are 
primitive, but interesting to a degree, and 
for the most part they are known by the 
names of the original objects from which 
they were conventionalized, as, for ex- 
ample, the lentil, robin’s nest, wheat, and 
palm leaf. The robin’s nest is a round, 
open filigree design such as might easily 
have been suggested by the round shape 
and loose weave of a nest made of grass 
and twigs. The wheat design, which is 
much used for the links of a chain, is 
conventionalized from the shape of a grain 
of wheat, and the same applies to the flat- 
tened form of the lentil. 

The origin of the palm leaf, as Mr. 
Noorian explains it, is perhaps the most 
interesting of all. It seems that many gen- 
erations ago some workmen were building 
a wall; after they had finished they real- 
ized that a certain space looked too plain 
and barren and that some ornament was 
imperatively needed. Therefore, the mas- 
ter craftsman doubled up his fist, dipped 
the side of his hand in some pigment and 
pressed it against the wall. The result was 
a splotch of color of a shape bearing some 
distant resemblance to a palm leaf, and 
this became one of the accepted designs 
for ornament of all descriptions. An ex- 
cellent example of it is seen on the first 
page of illustrations,—in the cloak clasp 
shown in the lower left hand corner. 

They have an odd way of determining 
values in the Orient, and yet it seems to 
be a fairly good method of arriving at a 
just estimate of the cost of a piece of 
jewelry. “Jewels of gold and jewels of 
silver” are always sold by weight, so much 
being allowed for the metal and so much 
for workmanship on each drachm. If the 
metal be gold, the workmanship costs 
double, although the design may be the 
same as that used for silver. The charge 
for workmanship varies according to the 
design. A chain made in the “stromboli” 
design, which consists of simple links so 
intertwisted as to form a round chain, 
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costs the price of the silver and four cents 
a drachm for workmanship. For a design 
like the wheat, it would be perhaps ten 
cents; and for the more intricate designs, 
such as the lentil or the robin’s nest, the 
price might go as high as fifteen cents a 
drachm for the workmanship alone. This 
simple method fixes the standard of value 
beyond question. The intrinsic value, of 
course, lies in the silver, but the value of 
the workmanship is definitely understood 
and everybody conforms to it. The trav- 
eler who goes to the jewelers’ quarter in 
any Eastern city is, of course, legitimate 
prey; but the native, who never asks how 
much an article costs, but has it weighed 
and then pays the standard price per 
drachm, knows as well as the merchant 
what he ought to pay and the merchant 
seldom asks more. 

But the old methods are changing, as 
the old times pass into history even in the 
Orient. Some of the most beautiful pieces 
of workmanship Mr. Noorian has in his 
possession are old pieces that he bought at 
auction for a mere trifle during a visit to 
his native land, because the showy modern 
jewelry made in France or England is now 
considered to be much more “up-to-date” 
than the beautiful old pieces. Therefore, 
heirlooms are auctioned off in lots in 
the market-place, and bracelets, necklaces, 
brooches and pendants of the most ex- 
quisite workmanship may be had for 
hardly the cost of the metal. Even the 
workmen in the old country are losing 
their skill, for their trade is vanishing and 
it is one of the penalties paid for the 
“advance of civilization” in this commer- 
cial age that the best of the artist-artisans 
are dying out all over the world. For- 
tunately, as the East is beginning to cast 
aside its ancient ornaments as old-fash- 
ioned and of little value, the West wel- 
comes them eagerly and finds in them the 
basis for many a collection of beautiful 
things. Also a study of them is a constant 
inspiration to the modern worker in arts 
and crafts, and so possibly the tide may 
yet turn with the reviving love of beauty ; 
and quickness and cheapness of production 
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on the one hand, or crude efforts at origi- 
nality on the other, may yet give way be- 
fore a genuine appreciation of the work- 
manship which results only from patience 
and a real love of the work. 

The illustrations we show here give but 
a faint idea of the color effect of the com- 
bination of the semi-precious stones with 
gray or yellowed silver, or of the exceed- 
ing delicacy of the metal work; but they 
serve to give some idea of the design and 
form. 

On the first page the two long sections 
of chain that frame the group are in the 
robin’s nest design, which is made of fine 
silver wire twisted with infinite patience 
and skill into tiny whorls in which are 
placed minute beads or “shots” of silver. 
The suggestion of the robin’s nest is plain 
and each link of the chain is formed of 
two of these nests, so that it is the same on 
both sides and has the effect of being 
round. This same robin’s nest design is 
used in the wide gold filigree necklace with 
the deep points, and the necessary color is 
obtained by setting the dull yellow gold 
with pale clouded coral beads, pink and 
green tourmalines and blue and pink 
sapphires in pale watery tones. The drops 
are of these sapphires and the fringe that 
edges the points is made of tiny gold beads. 

The necklace just below shows a silver 
chain of the wheat design set with buttons 
of pale green jade and silver beads. In 
the center of each jade button is a robin’s 
nest of silver and at the back of each is a 
silver wheel. The effect of this may be 
seen by looking at the button which is 
turned over to show this silver backing. 
The pendants are of carved jade. The 
third necklace is of silver gilt, with a chain 
in the wheat design, set with pink and blue 
sapphires, garnets and tourmalines in vary- 
ing shades of dull rose, deep red, gray, 
watery blue and pure white. The pendant 
is an adaptation of the palm leaf design 
and the color effect of the whole is won- 
derfully beautiful. The comb is decorated 
with gold filigree and jade buttons. The 
cloak clasp, which shows the pure palm 
leaf design, is of silver filigree set with 
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lapis lazuli, and the belt buckle is of green 
malachite set in very dark silver, the fili- 
gree work showing in high relief against 
a background that is almost black and is 
well hammered down. 

The rings shown on this page are of 
amethyst, turquoise and Chinese jade, the 
two former set in silver and the latter in 
dull gold with a ring of tiny pearls around 
the stone. Of the two small brooches, the 
one with the oblong stone is of silver and 
amethyst and the other an Oriental cat’s- 
eye colored like a gray storm cloud and 
set in dark gray silver. 

The principal piece on the second page 
is the necklace shown at the top. This is 
made of old Italian coral and silver fili- 
gree; each coral bead is capped at both 
ends with filigree that fits over the bead 
like the cup of an acorn, and the smaller 
beads between are of filigree. The neck- 
lace at the lower left-hand corner is of 
silver, with a pendant made of two won- 
derful pink tourmalines that show rose and 
violet shadings and a sparkle as if the 
stones had been shattered inside, leaving 
the surface perfectly smooth and clear. 
The other necklace has a pendant made of 
an Egyptian amulet and the small square 
beads set at intervals in the filigree chain 
are of the same glazed clay of dull green- 
ish blue. The pendant swings from a cen- 
tral ornament of silver filigree made in the 
lotus design. 

The two bracelets at the top of this page 
are interesting. The broad one is meant 
to be worn high on the arm and is made of 
fine and elaborate filigree work set with 
old coral very deep and rich in color. The 
flexible bracelet is set with pale yellow 
topaz, the stones connected with a double 
chain of gray silver wrought in the lentil 
design. ‘This bracelet is made so that it 
will fit any part of the wrist and the clasp 
is merely a topaz that slips through a silver 
ring. The fob is made of chains of silver 
in the wheat design, linked together to 
form a band after the fashion so often 
seen in the old Oriental bracelets and the 
stones used are very dark blue lapis lazuli 
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and old Italian coral,—a delightful color 
combination. 

The pendants are equally characteristic. 
Two of those seen near the bottom of the 
page suggest the Egyptian in design. The 
square fringe is made of silver filigree and 
the stones are lapis lazuli. The other pen- 
dants are of amazonite, turquoise, lapis 
lazuli, carnelian and amethyst, all set in 
the same delicate filigree ; and the brooches 
show the same combinations. 

Although these pieces in detail of work- 
manship are an exact replica of the old 
work, they are all made in the little work- 
shop where metals and stones are com- 
bined with a knowledge so sure that it 
seems almost instinctive. Each stone has 
precisely the right setting to give it its full 
value; or, if the chief beauty of the piece 
lies in the workmanship and not in the 
jewel, the stone is skilfully subordinated 
so that it sinks into its proper place in the 
composition. 

And another point in which the spirit of 
the old times has remained unchanged is 
in the price of these quaint old-world or- 
naments. Whether it is due to the fact 
that the Oriental method of measuring 
values has become so ingrained that it is 
impossible to get far away from it, or 
whether it is that the best kind of business 
sense adjusts values on a basis where they 
will be likely to stand, the cost of these 
things is remarkably small, so small as to 
suggest that the Armenian method of fix- 
ing a valuation is at the bottom of it after 
all. The master craftsman himself will 
tell you that it is not, and will show you 
from his strong box wonderful old chain 
bracelets and Oriental ornaments which 
were bought, as we have said, for a song 
in some Eastern auction sale, saying that 
the reason you can afford the things he 
makes is because these are divided and 
made the basis of ornaments more suited 
to Western taste, so that the initial cost 
of workmanship is not so great. Besides, 
like the craftsman of old, he makes things 
directly for the people who are to use 
them. 
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DESIGNS AND MODELS FOR CABINET WORK, 
METAL WORK AND NEEDLEWORK FOR HOME 
FURNISHING OR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


HE designs and models for home 
workers selected this month include 
a metal work and 
needlework. The pieces of furni- 

ture are all taken from the suggested fur- 
nishings of the Craftsman farmhouse 
shown in this issue and include a built-in 
corner cupboard, a sideboard, a secretary 
and a big dining table. Perspective draw- 
ings are given of all these pieces except 
the secretary, of which a working plan 
only is illustrated here, for the reason that 
an excellent picture of the completed piece 
may be found in the illustration of the 
farmhouse living room, where the secre- 
tary stands just opposite the stair landing. 

The first design is that of one of the 
built-in corner cupboards which occupy 
the corners at the front of the dining room 
in the farmhouse,—as will be seen by ex- 
amination of the floor plan. These cup- 
boards should be built in, as it is much 
cheaper to do this and they are then a part 
of the house. The construction of the 
shelves is given in the detail drawing and 
the relation of the cupboard to the corner 
in which it stands is shown in the floor 
plan. This piece of furniture is very easy 
to make, as the back may either be of plain 
boards or the wall of the room, as desired. 
The lower part of the piece is the cupboard 
proper, containing two shelves and closed 
in by doors; the upper part is open and 
shelved to hold books, china and other 
odds and ends. This cupboard, as planned 
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for the farmhouse, is built to the height 
of 6 feet and 8 inches, so that it reaches 
the picture rail, which forms a finish 
around the top. 

The sideboard is so made that china may 
be kept in it, thus doing away with the 
necessity of a regular china cabinet in the 
room. There is a long wide drawer for 
the larger pieces of table linen and four 
smaller drawers below. On either side is 
a cupboard, shelved for china, and in the 
upper part also are two small cupboards, 
each with a shelf, that will do for smaller 
pieces. The open space in the center has 
a shelf, and plenty of room is provided on 
the top and in the recesses beneath the cup- 
boards and in the middle. As given here, 
this sideboard is 4 feet 6 inches long and 
is so planned as to make a useful serving 
table, for the reason that a good clear 
space is left for any articles which may be 
required for the meal. The construction is 
shown in the small working drawing, and 
the wood and finish, of course, depend 
upon the furnishings of the room in which 
the piece is to be placed or the individual 
taste of the maker. 

The dining table, while very simple in 
design and especially fitted for use in a 
farmhouse, may also be made and finished 
so beautifully that it will harmonize with 
much costlier surroundings. It is 3 feet 
wide and 7 feet long, the ends projecting 
15 inches, or sufficiently far to allow the 
persons sitting at the ends of the table to 
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draw their chairs close without danger of 
having their knees interfered with by the 
end rails. This table will seat eight per- 
sons comfortably or, on special occasions, 
ten could easily be accommodated by plac- 
ing four on either side and one at each 
end. The construction is clearly shown by 
the working drawing. The tenons of the 
two end rails run through the legs and 
those of the middle rail pierce the end 
rails, so that the construction of the 
piece is very strong and the structural 
features are made decorative. The pro- 


jecting ends of the table are supported 
on sturdy brackets which yet are grace- 
ful in shape. 

The secretary, of which only the work- 
ing drawing is given, appears, as we have 
said, in the illustration of the farmhouse 
living room. The central part is provided 





BUILT-IN CORNER CUPBOARD, 
WITH WORKING DRAWING, 


with pigeonholes, spaces for ledgers and 
the like, covered with a lid which lets down 
and becomes a writing desk. In the lower 
part are two large cupboards with shelves 
and in the upper part are open shelves for 
books. Such a piece of furniture is very 
necessary for the bookkeeping and other 
clerical work needed to carry on the busi- 
ness of farming according to modern 
methods. But, aside from that, it is a 
most convenient piece of furniture in any 
house and one that is quite within the 
power of the average amateur to make. 
The wood used for all these pieces would 
preferably be oak, as that is peculiarly 
adapted to the sturdy character of the fur- 
niture, is the most durable of all our 
woods, and ages into increasing beauty as 
the years go on. However, almost any 
wood hard enough for the making of fur- 
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niture could be used, and some other wood 
might be more in keeping with the in- 
terior woodwork of the room in which the 
pieces are to be placed. The finish, of 
course, depends upon the general color 
scheme of the room, and we recommend 
that plain iron or copper handles be used 
for doors and drawers, as they are more 
in harmony with the character of the fur- 
niture than elaborate or ornamental hard- 
ware. 

The designs for metal work shown here 
were made with an especial view to the 
making of Christmas gifts. Therefore, 
they include a belt buckle, two small 
ash trays and a bowl for the smoker’s 
table, all simple in form and _ easily 
made. 

The oblong ash tray measures 534 inches 
extreme length, 334 inches wide and % of 
an inch in depth. For making this, fairly 
light copper may be used, as the beating 
necessary to obtain the curve at the edges 
(as shown in the section) and the slight 
répoussé in the center will give the 
strength required, so that, although light, 
it will be strong and unbendable when it 
is done. The piece will be greatly im- 
proved if the plain portion of the tray is 
beaten all over with a large round-headed 
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hammer just sufficiently to show the marks 
when the copper is cleaned. The central 
design suggested here is very easy to make 
and may, of course, be varied according to 
the taste of the worker. 

The circular ash tray is 4% inches di- 
ameter in the center with a flat rim % of 
an inch in width (as shown in the sec- 
tion). The depth of the central part is 
¥% of an inch. This tray is even simpler 
than the one just shown, its sole ornamen- 
tation being the eight tiny bosses which are 
beaten in the rim. In this case also, the 
tray should show the hammer mark. As 
a matter of fact, the hammering is neces- 
sary as well as ornamental, for it stretches 
the copper in the center and also adds 
strength, so that if the piece be well beaten, 
a smaller gauge of copper may be used. 
This last is a desirable feature, as it makes 
the work much easier for the amateur 
metal worker. 

The bowl is 5% inches in diameter and 
1% inches deep, and though not quite so 
simple to make as either of the trays, it is 
well worth the trouble and extra work re- 
quired to form it. A section is given 
which shows the general form and also 
the depth of the small hearts which are 
beaten in répoussé on the four sides of 
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the bowl. The curved parts 
of all three of these pieces 
are, of course, hammered 
upon the concave block 
of lead which we have 
described and 
which forms so es- 
sential a part of 
the metal worker’s 
equipment. 

The belt buckle 
is also easily made, 
as it is simple in 
design and work- 
manship. It may be 
made of quite thin 
copper, as there is 
a good deal of ré- 
poussé in it, re- 
quiring it to be 
beaten enough to 
give the plates all 
the necessary 
strength when 
completed. The 
buckle measures 4 
inches in length 
over all, that is, 
each end is 2 inches 
long by 1% inches 
wide. The con- 
struction is shown 
plainly by the 
drawings. The “hook and eye” should be 
neatly soldered to the plates and also the 
slots placed on the inside for affixing the 
belting. The hook must be made of a 
stronger piece of metal than the plate of 
the buckle and the eye and slots should be 
of strong copper wire. The soldering 
should be well and carefully done, and if 
the worker has not had much experience 
or has not the proper appliances at hand, 
it would be advisable to take the buckle to 
a working jeweler, who would solder the 
pieces together for a small charge. Care 
should be taken to beat the edges of the 
buckle carefully so that nothing sharp may 
be left to cut the hands. The répoussé 
portion, as shown in the drawings, would 
be in quite low relief. This buckle would 
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be effective in either dull or polished cop- 
per ; but if silver plating is desired, it could 
be plated at a small cost, as copper is the 
best possible metal to plate on and a good 
plating should last for a number of years. 
If a very dark 
finish is desired 
for any one of 
the pieces given 
here, the copper 
may be heated 
long enough to 
turn it black and 


SIDEBOARD AND CHINA CABINET. 


then rubbed with powdered pumice stone, 
which will brighten the raised places on 
the metal, leaving the sunken places dark. 
They should not be lacquered, as age gives 
the best possible finish and this is pre- 
vented by lacquering. Any depth of finish 
may be obtained by rubbing the piece thor- 
oughly with a cloth and powdered pumice 
stone and then holding it over a fire or 
torch until the desired color appears; the 
longer it is heated, the darker it will be. 

We are especially pleased with the de- 
signs for needlework given this month. 
Four pillow covers are shown,—although, 
of course, the designs could quite as well 
be used for centerpieces, or covers for 
small square tables. The work is done 
with a simple darning stitch upon a ma- 
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terial called “willow weave,” which has a 
raised thread at regular intervals,—some- 
thing like huck toweling,—so that the 
darning stitch may be all on the surface, 
as the floss is merely caught under the 
raised threads of the material. 

We have used for all the pieces shown 
here a groundwork of tea-colored “willow 
weave,” very pale, and having a tint that 
is brownish and pinkish and cream alto- 
—* and yet is not quite one or the other. 

is particular tone allows a wide latitude 
in the choice of colors for the design, as 
almost any color harmonizes with it. In 
the illustrations given here, only the design 
is shown, but when it is used for a pillow 
there is a broad margin of material outside 
of it. The designs are only 17 inches 
square and the size of the pillow is 24 
inches, so that the decoration comes well 
into the center. If the designs are used 
for centerpieces or stand covers, the mar- 
gins, of course, would be optional and 
might even be as narrow as we have shown 
them, which gives the design somewhat the 
effect of a border. 

The design we have called No. 1 is done 
in wood brown, sage green and delft blue. 
The outlines, where they show singly, are 
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the thread of sage 
green outlining the center, which is all 
filled in with the brown. 

Design No. 2 shows a combination of 
sage green, coral, dull strawberry-color 
and peacock blue. The separate lines are 
of sage green and the design is filled in 
solidly with the coral, the edges being out- 
lined with the dull strawberry. The tiny 
squares are outlined with the sage green 
and filled in with peacock blue,—a de- 
vice which gives some strong brilliant 
snaps of color that have almost the effect 
of jewels. 

Design No. 3 is done in sage green, pea- 
cock blue, coral and dark red. The broad 
lines that frame and connect the design 
and form the parts that interlace are of 
peacock blue floss outlined with sage 
green. The same sage green outline is 
used to define the larger blocks, which are 
filled in with coral and dark red, the little 
squares being coral and the triangular 
blocks dark red. 

The unfinished piece which illustrates 
design No. 4 is shown in this condition in 
order that the method of working may be 
made clear. This has the outlines of sage 
green, filled in with peacock blue and bril- 
liant orange. 
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We have patterns of all these designs 
printed in the actual size, showing the 
exact method of working and the way the 
stitches are taken, so that the pattern can 
be transferred to any piece merely by 
measuring the design and counting the 
stitches. If, however, stamped material is 
preferred, we are willing to send it to any- 
one who may want it. 


WORKING DRAWING FOR DINING TABLE. 


PRACTICAL AND COZY DINING TABLE, 


We also illustrate here some Craftsman 
curtains, showing in the one case a com- 
bination of appliqué and embroidery, and 
in the other, a combination of stencil and 
embroidery, both of which we have found 
most satisfying in effect and very easy 
to do. The stenciled design of oak leaves 
and acorns is done in a pale leaf green 
against a background of soft wood-brown 
linen rather light in tone. The acorn cups 
are emphasized by embroidering them with 
dull purple floss in a simple lattice stitch. 
Seen from a little 
distance, it is sur- 
prising how this 
combination adds 
strength and color 
to the design. The 
other stencil is 
done on dull rose 
linen, the crown in 
rather dark green- 
ish blue, the scepter 
and ball in light 
apple green. The 
only embroidery 
used in this design 
appears in the lit- 
tle dots around the 
ball. These are 
done in satin stitch 
in clear brilliant 
yellow and have 
the sparkle of jew- 
els against the dull 
tones of the linen 
and the stenciled 
design. 
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CIRCULAR ASH BOWL. 


The large curtain that is ornamented 
with appliqué and embroidery is made of 
the sheer scrim linen in the natural color. 
The appliqué is of rose and green bloom 
linen, embroidered in rose floss with the 








superimposed design. The outlines around 

| the appliqué and below are of sage green 

floss, and surrounding the upper part of 

| each piece of appliqué is a line of pale 
H 





OBLONG ASH TRAY. 


i yellow embroidery. This is hardly per- 
| ceptible in the illustration, but will be seen 

' by close examination of the picture. The 
i double lines that frame and draw together 
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REPOUSSE COPPER BELT BUCKLE. 





the design are made of heavy strands of 
rose floss couched upon the linen. The 
tips that end these lines at the top are also 





CIRCULAR ASH TRAY, 


of rose. The illustration in black-and- 
white gives the design, but its charm de- 
pends on the colors used. 
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BY THE EDITOR 





THE LESSON OF THE ELECTION 


EVER before during the past half 
N century has popular opinion been 

expressed with so much precision 

as in the recent election. Never 
before in the present generation have the 
people pronounced their decision in the 
choice of a President with so little influ- 
ence from ulterior sources. There was a 
marked absence from the campaign, as 
compared with similar events of recent 
years, of recrimination and personalities. 
Capital stood aloof from the contest and 
the funds of both parties were unprece- 
dentedly small. The people voted with a 
free hand and with intelligent discrimina- 
tion, as indicated by the extensive ticket 
splitting. The result was the outcome of 
sober judgment and showed a general dis- 
regard on the part of the voters for the 
influences that were expected to move 
them. The negro failed to respond to the 
sophistical appeal to his wounded pride. 
Labor turned a deaf ear to the casuistic 
arguments of its leaders. Even the Presi- 
dent’s popularity proved to be an in- 
effective instrument, for the Republicans 
lost ground throughout the region in 
which his influence has been greatest and 
carried the chief Democratic stronghold. 
In short, every feature of the election 
points to the fact that the people voted as 
they thought fit and, in many cases, with 
a significant disregard for party. 

When Theodore Roosevelt’s services to 
his country are surveyed in calm review, 
it will be seen that our chief debt to him 
is due for having stirred the public con- 
science and aroused the personal interest 
of the citizen in the affairs of government. 





It has been his insistent habit to say, in 
effect: “These are your offices, these your 
servants, and this your business. It is 
your duty to ensure honesty, capability and 
effectiveness in the government of the 
country.” And the response has been un- 
mistakable. The individual has learned to 
estimate and appreciate the power of the 
independent unit. He is beginning to ac- 
cept the doctrine that the welfare of the 
nation is paramount to the success of the 
party. 

Coincident with this awakening of the 
people to their political rights and respon- 
sibilities, the decadence of the power of the 
boss and the machine has been marked. 
Indeed, one condition is the natural con- 
sequence of the other. During the latter 
half of the past century it could seldom 
have been said that the most popular can- 
didate for the presidential nomination re- 
ceived it. The matter always rested upon 
the decision of the leading politicians of 
the respective parties and was usually ar- 
rived at without regard to the indicated 
desires of the majority. Thus, McKinley 
was distinctly a politicians’ President, 
hardly known in public life at the time of 
his nomination. His successor, on the 
other hand, was just as distinctly a people’s 
President. The machine politicians were 
averse to his reélection, and acquiesced in 
it only because they dared not stand on 
record as opposed to President Roosevelt 
in the face of the popular approval of his 
policies. Mr. Bryan and Mr. Taft may 
both be described as popular candidates. 
Their support was originally derived from 
the people rather than from the politicians. 
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Nothing tended so greatly to break the 
power of the boss and to destroy the in- 
fluence of professional politicians as the 
introduction of the closed booth and the 
secret ballot. Purchase and intimidation 
became uncertain instruments of corrup- 
tion when it was no longer possible to 
ascertain whether or not the object of 
them “delivered the goods.” The casting 
of split tickets, which was the first de- 
parture from complete party control, be- 
came a matter of common occurrence. It 
was a short step from this to voting against 
the party, on occasion. Whereas, the gen- 
eral practice had beén to cast the straight 
ticket without regard to personal convic- 
tions or inclination, the candidate began to 
count for more and the party for less, pro- 
portionally, than was formerly the case. 
The elections of McKinley, Roosevelt and 
Taft were accentuated by the support of 
large numbers of Democrats, while some 
Republicans voted against the candidate of 
their party. 

What the secret ballot has achieved for 
the independence of the people can be well 
demonstrated by an illustration drawn 
from the election just past. On that occa- 
sion the laboring men of the country cast 
their votes free from restraint and in ac- 
cordance with their individual judgment. 
Now, let us suppose that the old-time prac- 
tice had been in effect at the polls. In 
such an event, it cannot be doubted that 
the labor leaders would have contrived a 
close supervision of every vote cast by a 
member of a labor union, and that each 
one of them would have been coerced into 
voting for Mr. Gompers’ choice for the 
Presidency, with the result of electing to 
that office a candidate who was over- 
whelmingly defeated under conditions 
which ensured a precise expression of 
popular opinion. 

The independence of the voter has been 
encouraged by the fact that for some time 
past the two principal political parties have 
been drawing toward each other until now 
their views are virtually in consonance as 
to the principles of government and sub- 
jects of reform and their disagreements 
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relate, in the main, merely to methods. In 
the last two elections no issue of greater 
consequence than imperialism was ad- 
vanced, and at present Democrats in gen- 
eral are prepared to accept the established 
policy toward the Philippines. In the 
matter of tariff the Republican sentiment 
has veered from the doctrine of extreme 
protection and has approached the prin- 
ciples advocated by the most able men of 
the opposition. The latter have come to 
realize that the ancestral theory of States’ 
rights is not consistent with latter-day 
progress nor tenable in conjunction with 
the policy of national conservation and de- 
velopment of our natural resources. In 
short, there is today no essential difference 
in the political tenets of conservative Re- 
publicans and Democrats. The platforms 
of the State conventions of Ohio and 
Nebraska, which were inspired by the re- 
spective candidates from those States, were 
strikingly similar in the subjects forming 
their planks and in the views expressed 
regarding them. Either candidate might 
have stood upon the platform of his op- 
ponent without sacrifice of principle or 
compromise with conscience. 

Previous to the recent presidential nomi- 
nation and while the prospective action of 
the Republican National Convention was 
the subject of much anxiety and doubt to 
the Administration, a writer expressed in 
one of our magazines his conviction that, 
in the event of the choice of the conven- 
tion falling upon a reactionary, President 
Roosevelt was prepared to accept a nomi- 
nation at the hands of the Democrats. This 
utterance, far from being condemned as 
extravagant, was echoed by several of 
the chief metropolitan daily papers and 
heartily applauded by more than one of 
the Democratic leaders. Mr. Bryan, him- 
self, could not have consistently con- 
demned the proposition, for he has fre- 
quently declared that the Roosevelt poli- 
cies are his own. 

Here was a most striking illustration of 
the manner in which party shackles have 
been shaken off in recent times. The sug- 
gestion that a man who has been elected to 











the highest office in the gift of the nation 
by the votes of one party should run for 
the same office as the candidate of the 
other was received with equanimity and 
even approval. Furthermore, it is hardly 
to be doubted that, had the current of 
events forced Theodore Roosevelt to take 
the suggested action in defence of his 
established policies, he would have at- 
tracted so large an independent vote as to 
have been elected by a pronounced ma- 
jority. 

The past ten years have witnessed other 
important changes in the field of our 
national policy. The Democratic party 
has been shaken by schism and disrupted 
by dissension. The most intellectual and 
capable of its members have stood aloof 
from its course under William Jennings 
Bryan, if they have not actually deserted 
its banner. But for the persistent attitude 
of the South, the party would have been 
dead and disintegrated ere this. 

During the same period the extreme 
radicals have grown. in strength and if 
they were combined under a forceful 
leader would even now make a formidable 
showing. They are constantly gaining ac- 
cession to their number from the ranks of 
the workingmen, but it is a mistake to 
imagine that these will ever ally them- 
selves as a body with any party. It is the 
habit of their leaders to speak of the “labor 
vote” as a distinct unit, and they appear to 
cherish the delusion that they can induce 
united action by it. But the American 
laboring class is singularly independent, 
and experience shows that they cast their 
votes with little regard to the dictates of 
their representatives. The trend of these 
several changes is toward a distinct stage 
in political evolution. Before many years 
shall have elapsed we may look to see the 
complete readjustment of party lines. The 
conservatives of the Republican and Dem- 
ocratic parties will combine in defence 
against the increasing strength of the 
Socialists and kindred radicals who will 
form a solid body and secure many re- 
cruits from the older organizations. The 


labor vote will be split, as it always has 
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been, the portion of it representing the 
greater intelligence allying itself with what 
will, perhaps, be styled the “National 
Party.” The “solid South” will be broken 
up and a great majority of its white popu- 
lation will join the conservatives. The 
average Southerner is not a Democrat as 
a matter of political principle, but as a 
matter of defence against the negro. In 
such a division of the voters as we have 
under consideration the former could only 
find congenial conditions in the conserva- 
tive party, and he will naturally be led to 
gravitate toward it by the fact that the 
majority of the negroes will affiliate them- 
selves with the radicals, who may be ex- 
pected to make a special effort to attract 
them. 

All these changes, past, present and 
prospective, point to the significant fact 
that the people are beginning to think and 
to act for themselves. The thought and 
the action may not be along entirely right 
lines, but, at the worst, they are better than 
insensibility and stagnation. There is no 
danger of our retrogressing or falling into 
a rut. The conservative party in the new 
adjustment will be such only by compari- 
son with the opposition. As to the radi- 
cals, it were well that they should gain 
sufficient strength to command the atten- 
tion of the country for their theories. The 
innate common sense of the American 
people can be depended on to arrive at 
a just estimate of the merits of these 
theories. 


NOTES 


T would not seem that inevitably the 
I hand of woman is against woman, if 

one may judge at all from the sort of 

reception given Mme. Cécile Chami- 
nade at Carnegie Hall the afternoon of 
October twenty-fourth ; for the enormous 
audience was largely women, and of en- 
cores and bravas and joyous response 
there was no end. In this welcome from 
the women of New York to the famous 
French musician there was a _ whole- 
heartedness and finality that could not 
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have been excelled in any exhibition of 
man’s appreciation for man, or the more 
usual, man’s appreciation for woman. 
From all the roar of applause, the 
flowers, the smiles, there could be no 
question that the women present genu- 
inely liked the long programme which 
Mme. Chaminade had herself composed 
and which she played with a pretty 
fluency. 

Yet in the midst of this ovation one’s 
mind most naturally reverted to the fare- 
well performance of Saint-Saéns last 
winter—a man who is a greater musi- 
cian and an incomparably greater pianist, 
yet playing to a half-filled house and an 
indescribably gentle audience. Such a 
difference could not be wholly due to 
even the most astounding whims of the 
public or to that vital force in America, 
the press agent. The reason is more 
significant and more fundamental, and 
lies in that extraordinary attitude of 
mind which the world has achieved 
through civilization, of completely differ- 
ent standards of value for the work of 
men and women. In some respects Mme. 
Chaminade is the greatest woman com- 
poser, and her work judged purely in 
relation to other women’s work stands 
apart, definitely supreme; but Saint- 
Saéns, while infinitely stronger and 
greater than Chaminade, is manifestly 
less significant than some other musicians 
past and present, such men, say, as Wag- 
ner, Strauss, Debussy, and necessarily his 
work, estimated in relation to the greatest 
of men composers, slips into place, not as 
second-class, but as in a second class. 
And so in presenting these two musi- 
cians to the public, one comes with the 
advertising adjective, “the greatest,” while 
the other came merely as one of the 
eminent constructive musicians of his 
age, with no resplendent adjective for 
the press agent to dwell upon. Then 
again, Mme. Chaminade’s music most 
particularly appeals to women, and fur- 
ther than this it appeals to that great 
class of people in America who like 
music without knowing why, without 
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musical training or profound musical 
understanding. She has the lyric quality 
which always brings the element of popu- 
larity to music, poetry or painting. Her 
work as the most significant of modern 
women composers also is extraordinarily 
well known in this country; it is widely 
taught by women music teachers, it is 
widely played at women’s clubs. And so 
it was not a difficult matter to bring to- 
gether in the largest house in New York, 
a perfectly satisfied audience for Mme. 
Chaminade, both undoubtedly feeling that 
genius, unique, supreme, was being recog- 
nized, 

That this was not so does not in any 
way diminish the real charm of Chami- 
nade’s music, which without being great, 
is nevertheless a very delightful thing, 
and taken at its true valuation, a most 
agreeable contribution to modern music. 
Her music is essentially and impressively 
feminine, using the word feminine typi- 
cally. It is delicate, full of sentiment, 
whimsical, without obvious passion or the 
complicated texture that is born of cre- 
ative impulse out of a temperament made 
up of brilliant contrasts. It is chic rather 
than vivid, and sentimental rather than 
tender, and apart from these typical char- 
acteristics, its most individual quality is a 
quaint humor, a rare thing in any music 
and noticeably absent from the work of 
most women composers. This trait, when 
it appears in her compositions, carries 
Mme. Chaminade’s art out of the salon 
and nursery to the concert hall, and gives 
a sense of scope to some of her composi- 
tions without which they could scarcely 
be termed other than unobtrusive. 

But in spite of the lyric charm of her 
art as a whole, and the definite interest 
awakened by her occasional humorous ex- 
pression, the impression gained from an 
afternoon of her music is that she com- 
poses from a sprightly, well controlled 
sense of pleasure, and not from the pres- 
sure of dominant inspiration that will find 
its channel, a vehement sweeping torrent 
that must find freedom, a force of Nature 
that is bound to escape regardless of any 














upheaval. One does not picture Mme. 
Chaminade exhausted, unstrung, after 
composing a delicate pale rose melody; 
but rather, well satisfied, cheerful and 
perfectly comme il faut. 

Much added pleasure was given the 
audience by the medium through which 
this artist’s work was presented. The 
piano used was one of such rare melody 
and exquisite harmony that it gave her 
the most perfect command of every deli- 
cate nuance of expression, a great satis- 
faction indeed to an artist whose music is 
full of delicate light and shade. 

Among the titles on the programme 
were the following, which in a way tell 
their own story of diaphanous inspira- 
tion: “The Morning Flower,” “The 
Azure Land,” “My Heart Sings,” “A 
Summer Night,” “Invisible Love,” “Un- 
dine,” “Consolation.” Thus one can see 
that there are no hilltops or heartbreaks 
or crashing of elements; but in spite of 
that, the music, which was genuine and 
appealing, was presented with great sweet- 
ness and accepted with reverence. 


7 HE fall exhibitions of painting in 
New York are so far distinguished 
rather than individual or unusual. Art, 
like business and society, seems to be wait- 
ing upon politics this year, and all vitality 
seems to have hinged upon election. It isa 
bit puzzling to see just how a Republican 
Administration will change the valuation 
of an exhibition, say, by Metcalf or Childe 
Hassam, or why Bryan’s arrival at the 
White House with his friends and family 
would have increased the popularity of 
“The Eight” or lessen the esteem in which 
we hold “The Ten.” The picture dealers 
do not tell you why; they just look very 
mysterious and understanding, and you 
feel quite excited about it and then go in 
to look at the familiar distinguished paint- 
ings which are considered safe to show, 
even at this time of upheaval. 

On the whole, these tentative exhibits 
are very worth while indeed, and mostly 
have the added charm of being dear fa- 
miliar friends. How often you have 
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passed up the pathway of Twachtman’s 
unfinished garden,—a ghostly garden of 
imperfect flowers, giving a sense of bloom 
without perfume. And you feel that the 
garden might blossom out into any season, 
from June to October, though June some- 
how seems more probable, with roses in 
perfection. 

And here at the Montross Gallery you 
pass from Twachtman’s “Garden” up the 
avenue of Childe Hassam’s “Wet Day.” 
The houses are dripping and you hold 
your umbrella high to get the glow of 
color that shines through the glittering 
rain. A summer rain that is fragrant and 
gentle shows through all this painting. 

Horatio Walker’s “Milking Time” is a 
picture which is of itself worth the visit, 
many visits, to this gallery. And there is 
a second Walker—a sloping fallow mead- 
ow with cows and chickens supping to- 
gether in the most animated and friendly 
fashion. The color of this picture is su- 
premely beautiful, all cream and maize 
and luscious green, with flecks of red from 
chicken combs and field flowers,—a picture 
full of life and warmth. Near by, under 
the shadow of Twachtman’s “Garden,” is 
an outdoor scene by William M. Chase— 
“The Arno—Florence,” a tiny canvas of 
most unusual and beautiful color and de- 
lightful composition, a wonderful cameo 
Chase in cameo tints. 

At Knoedler’s the “property exhibit” is 
mainly foreign and full of interest in a 
wholly different fashion from that at Mon- 
tross’. Here the center of the stage is 
held by a rarely beautiful Henner. “A 
Lady in Red” is what the artist says about 
it. What the dealer says about it we 
would never have room to print. What 
mystery of composition Henner painted 
into these strange spiritual women, with 
translucent skin, a medium for fluid beauty 
and veiled always in a glorious downpour 
of glowing hair,—women with the most 
overwhelming physical charm and yet with 
a spiritual quality out of which is born a 
coquetry so profound, so seductive, that 
there are but two episodes in life more 
final’to man,—birth and death. 
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When it is possible to turn away from 
this deep-eyed lady, the second most inter- 
esting impression at this gallery is the little 
group of great modern Dutch painters, 
Kever, Neuhuys, Pieters, and that most re- 
markable Hollander, W. De Zwart. They 
are all men of quality who are ably up- 
holding the reputation of the Dutch Re- 
public as a center of manly vital art from 
out of the lives of the people, and yet even 
in such good art it is possible to make dis- 
tinctions. The single painting by De 
Zwart is much more than a mere portion 
of a successful group. It is high achieve- 
ment in art even compared with the land- 
scape painting of any land or any time. 
The scene is a simple one, milking time 
just before sunset, a stretch of barren 
meadow and wild white clouds that blow 
up from the sea. There is a salt freshness 
in the air, which a group of cows sniff 
waiting their turn at the milking stool. 
The man is somber and the cow being 
milked is a strange weary beast, bowed 
with the burden of her sex. But the sen- 
timent is not the great thing in this paint- 
ing; it is the quality of the art itself, the 
brilliant brush work, the sureness of every 
stroke, the simplicity yet boldness with 
which every effect is accomplished. It sug- 
gests some of Constable’s early work be- 
fore he became famous and niggling. And 
it is said that this heroic figure in the 
modern Dutch school is hopelessly insane 
and his work forever ended. In this same 
gallery are also an inevitable Thaulow, 
showing a cool gray night with red-roofed 
houses doubling themselves in still water, 
and an exceptionally interesting Lher- 
mitte, a peasant girl carrying water 
buckets, weary and radiant in the sun- 
light which pours down a hillside. 

At the Macbeth Gallery there are many 
old friends, Luis Mora, George B. Luks, 
Charlotte Coman, a street scene with vivid 
color by Jerome Myers and an abundantly 
beautiful bronze by Abastenia Eberle, 
whose work seems now, most happily for 
the public, to figure in all the permanent 
exhibits of this gallery. As usual there 
are a couple of panels by Arthur B. Davies. 
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A question which the layman in art is sure 
to ask again and again on seeing these 
and other paintings of Mr. Davies’, is why 
does this artist feel that drawing, compo- 
sition and color harmony are unnecessary 
in painting. To be sure, there are critics, 
famous ones, who call Mr. Davies’ paint- 
ings “music” and “poetry.” The writer 
has often talked with these lovers of 
Davies, or rather listened to them talk 
(Mr. Macbeth himself a most eminent 
critic of art and an enthusiastic admirer 
of Davies), and as often returned to a 
serious, anxious contemplation of the pic- 
tures, but always the result is the same,— 
perplexity and confusion, a sense of sep- 
arate planes of landscape, of unrelated 
patches of color, decorated with figures of 
inhuman outlines and antics, and even 
these strange little figures not really alive, 
but outlined from pasteboard and scat- 
tered idly about the canvas. But the ad- 
mirers of Davies, and mostly they are 
such intelligent people, do not resent this 
point of view; rather they are indulgent 
and sure that when you grow up critically 
you will see it all truthfully and beauti- 
fully as it is. And you in turn alternate 
between humiliation at your present state 
of mind and terror of the future if their 
prediction should come true. 


HE middle of October marked the be- 

ginning of the active winter season of 
the Art Institute of Chicago, with the 
opening of the courses of lectures, exhibi- 
tions, readings, concerts and dramatic en- 
tertainments. The more significant fea- 
tures of the schedule offered are the lec- 
tures to be given on Friday afternoons in 
October, November and December by Lo- 
rado Taft on “Sculpture, Renaissance and 
Modern”; two lectures in December by 
C. R. Ashbee, the famous English crafts- 
man, on “William Morris” and “Pre- 
Raphaelites and Their Influence on Mod- 
ern Life” ; the Scammon lectures in April 
and May by Will H. Low, whose subject 
will be “The Lessons of an Artist’s Ex- 
perience at Home and Abroad”; the spe- 
cial lectures to be given Thursdays in No- 








vember on “The Progress of the Centuries 
in Art” by Fraulein Antoine Stolle, of 
Boston. There will be also the annual and 
special exhibitions of painting and sculp- 
ture, extending through all the autumn, 
winter and spring months; French read- 
ings given by the Alliance Francaise on 
Saturdays, beginning October tenth; con- 
certs during the winter and spring months 
by the Chicago Orchestra and the Chicago 
Amateur Musical Club and the presenta- 
tion of four ancient and modern plays by 
the Donald Robertson Company. 

The work that this Institute is doing 
shows a wide variation and compares with 
that of the MacDowell Club of New York 
City, in that it is also striving to further 
the right development of individuals in 
painting, sculpture, architecture, music, 
drama and literature, and to prove their 
relation and dependence upon one another. 


a is with great regret that we find our- 
selves forced to postpone until our Jan- 
uary issue Professor Charles E. Pellew’s 
article on “Silk Dyeing,” which is the sev- 
enth of the series of articles on the meth- 
ods of modern dyeing which this eminent 
chemist has prepared for THe Crarts- 
MAN. And it is undoubtedly one of the 
most important of the series, presenting as 
it does not only the history of the manu- 
facture of silk from the beginning, but the 
modern methods of preparing and dyeing 
it. Following this, in February we shall 
publish an article by Professor Pellew on 
the dyeing of artificial silks, and later a 
most comprehensive and important article 
on ancient and modern Batik work. 


REVIEWS 
FH resis, Harrison, the famous 


Positivist, long known as a pro- 
found thinker and a keen student 
of social and political conditions, 
has now proven that he might very reason- 
ably lay claim to the gift of prophecy. In 
his latest book, “National and Social 


Problems,” he has reviewed the happen- 
ings of over forty years and has literally 
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brought the past before the reader as if it 
were the present, by reprinting in this vol- 
ume certain essays, lectures and addresses 
of his own which were published or deliv- 
ered when the great political and social 
questions with which they deal were the 
burning issues of the day, and in which 
the probable results of events then hap- 
pening were outlined with a firm touch. 
These essays are now published in book 
form for the first time, and in the brief 
introductions and footnotes which accom- 
pany each chapter, the author has shown 
how unerring was his foresight by tracing 
the course of events, which were fresh at 
the time of his writing, to their logical out- 
come as we know it at the present day. 

Mr. Harrison calls his book “an appeal 
to international morality and a plea for 
social regeneration” and in his introduc- 
tion asserts that it develops the principles 
laid down in two of his earlier books,— 
“The Creed of a Layman,” in which he 
traces the growth of his own convictions 
from a theological to a scientific faith, 
and “The Philosophy of Common Sense,” 
in which he deals with the intellectual 
grounds on which a human religion must 
be based. The present volume shows the 
practical effect that this scientific concep- 
tion of religion has had in molding opin- 
ion on the great questions of nations and 
of society, of common patriotism, inter- 
national justice and government, and on 
the problems of wealth, of labor and of 
socialism. The book begins with a vigor- 
ous essay on Bismarckism, which deals 
with the tragedy of the French war and 
predicts with unerring acumen the results 
of the ruthless policy of imperialism in- 
augurated at that time by Prince Bis- 
marck, to whose thirst for empire Mr. 
Harrison attributes not only the constant 
menace to the peace of Europe that is now 
found in German ambition, but also the 
difficulties of England in Italy, with South 
Africa, India and Egypt. 

The political essays cover the main hap- 
penings in Europe which prove the growth 
of this aggressive and unscrupulous spirit 
of imperialism. It is true that they are 
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all history now, but it is live, red-blooded 
history, written with all the fire of strong 
conviction at the time the event took place, 
as well as with the clear judgment which 
enabled the writer, even while he was 
strongly moved by the significant events 
which were then going on, to see their 
logical conclusion and to predict with un- 
erring accuracy the effect they would have 
upon the future. 

The second part of the book concerns 
itself with the upheaval of the long estab- 
lished industrial order which is now ac- 
knowledged to be the most serious of all 
our social problems. Mr. Harrison makes 
his own declaration ‘of political faith in 
the assertion that he is enough of a social- 
ist to look forward to a reorganization of 
society in the interest of the masses, but 
that if socialism means the abolition, by 
force of law, of the personal appropria- 
tion of capital, then he looks on such a 
dream as leading to an era of social chaos 
and moral and material ruin. In the essay 
on The Limits of Political Economy, he 
exposes the essential narrowness of the 
orthodox Plutonomy that was in fashion 
in the fifties and sixties by showing that 
the pretended science was based on hypo- 
thetical reasoning from narrow data. The 
criticism is reprinted because the author 
considers that most of the argument ap- 
plies to the current fallacies of socialism 
and that both are based on a false estima- 
tion of human nature. 

There are other essays on Trades- 
Unionism, . Industrial Coéperation and 
Social Remedies that go directly to the 
root of the matter and seem to place us 
on an eminence from which we can look 
with a clear view at the happenings of the 
past forty years and the way in which the 
inevitable laws of civilization have worked 
themselves out. We are today in the thick 
of the struggle that Mr. Harrison so clear- 
ly predicted, and it would be well for any 
one who is deeply interested in the course 
of events to give some hours of careful 
study to this book and then to use his own 
thinking powers to determine whether or 
not Mr. Harrison’s conclusions are funda- 
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mentally correct and if they are, what is 
likely to happen in the next forty years. 
(“National and Social Problems.” By 
Frederic Harrison. 450 pages. Price 
$1.75 net. Published by The Macmillan 
Company, New York.) 
I’ “The Heart of a Child” Frank Dan- 
by has told a very remarkable story 
of a London slum child, and told it with 
such vigor, sympathy and frankness that 
the almost impossible is made real, and 
while you wonder, you believe that such 
a child as Sally Snape could really live 
in mire and grow through every evil en- 
vironment that London has to offer un- 
protected youth and beauty, and yet by 
an intrinsic quality of spirituality attain 
to a very rare and beautiful womanhood ; 
a womanhood which would win great de- 
votion, love and tenderness even from a 
man of the world, a lovable but some- 
what futile member of the British aris- 
tocracy. And as you balance the two 
characters of Sally Snape and Lord Kid- 
derminster, you feel that with all the 
final perfection of training and surround- 
ing which England can furnish the flow- 
er of her nobility, “Kiddie” was mani- 
festly inferior to the simple slum girl 
with whom he so honestly fell in love, 
weaker in character, looser in moral fiber, 
without the force that achieves signifi- 
cance in the world, and without the pos- 
sibility of ever gaining the dignity of 
becoming a portion of the asset of a 
nation’s growth. 

The story opens with the child’s mother 
dying, stricken down with a blow from 
a drunken husband, while red-haired, 
vital, beautiful Sally dances to a hurdy- 
gurdy on a slum street, wild with the joy 
of expressing some of the abundance of 
health and emotion with which a strange 
whim of Nature has endowed her. Later, 
Sally captures all London with the same 
beauty and exquisite abandon of motion; 
but always what seems most inevitably to 
come to her by right of her own sweet- 
ness and wholesomeness, is love and ten- 
derness and deep-hearted affection. Even 








“Kiddie’s” stern aristocratic old father 
finally succumbs, and you feel that you 
could have no respect for him if he did 
not. It is a story of dramatic power, 
with all of London in it sooner or later, 
and told with a fine sense of light and 
shade. It is a presentation of all the life 
of one city, the various phases well re- 
lated and convincingly portrayed, a work 
after Balzac’s heart and suggesting his 
methods without imitating him. (“The 
Heart of a Child.” By Frank Danby. 
388 pages. Price, $1.50. Published by 
The Macmillan Company, New York.) 


OLLECTORS and connoisseurs of 
jewels, and especially lovers of the 
pearl, will find an invaluable aid in the 
matter of reference in “The Book of the 
Pearl,” a superb volume in which is set 
forth the history, art, science and industry 
connected with this gem. Two authors, 
one a gem expert and the other connected 
with the Fisheries Branch of the American 
Government, have collaborated in the pro- 
duction of this book, which is the outcome 
of years of painstaking work in collecting 
data concerning the pearl. As a result, the 
book is probably the largest single collec- 
tion of such data in existence. An ex- 
haustive bibliography appended to the vol- 
ume gives the names of all the best known 
authorities, ancient and modern, who have 
written upon this subject in any or all of 
its phases, from Pliny, who wrote of the 
pearl in the first century after Christ, down 
to modern times. 

The scope of this book includes a com- 
parison of values, ancient and modern; a 
review of the commerce which has cen- 
tered around the pearl ; a description of the 
treatment necessary to bring out its full 
beauty ; the history of the gem; its origin; 
the sources from which it is obtained, the 
way in which the fisheries are carried on, 
and pearl culture, or the breeding of 
oysters in a special environment for the 
production of pearls. The literature con- 


cerning the pearl, from the earliest times 
down to the present day, is exhaustively 
reviewed, giving due prominence to the 
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mystical properties attributed to the gem. 
Also famous collections are described and 
illustrated throughout the book, giving a 
comprehensive idea of the wonderful 
pearls which are in existence and the 
people to whom they belong. Royalties, 
famous beauties and celebrities of all sorts, 
European, American and Asiatic, are de- 
picted in full pearl regalia. In addition to 
these are numerous plates showing gems 
set and unset, marvelous pieces of work- 
manship in which they are used,—such as 
the front cover of the Ashburnham manu- 
script of the Four Gospels, now in the 
possession of Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan; 
the great pearl necklace belonging to the 
French crown jewels, and the pearl carpet 
—or shawl—that is the most highly 
prized possession of the Gaikwar of Ba- 
roda. There are also many illustrations 
of pearl fisheries, showing the methods of 
obtaining pearls in all parts of the world. 
(“The Book of the Pearl.” By George 
Frederick Kunz, A.M., Ph.D., Charles 
Hugh Stevenson, LL.M., D.C.L. Illus- 
trated with color and half-tone plates. 547 
pages. Size of book, 8 by 11% inches. 
Price, $12.50 net. Postage, 40 cents. Pub- 
lished by The Century Company, New 
York.) 


i you would like to relax your mind 
pleasantly and at the same time find a 
quiet amusement and a very real intimacy 
with charming people, then the book of 
this season for you is “Over Bemerton’s.” 
by E. V. Lucas, the gracious charm of 
whose mind and style is known to all 
lovers of kindly, quietly told tales. Bem- 
erton’s, you may have surmised, for it cer- 
tainly sounds like it, is an old-fashioned 
second-hand bookshop in an old-fashioned 
part of London; a glorified bookshop 
where Gladstone strolled in after the 
House rose, and spent a quarter of an 
hour browsing about the shelves. It was 
over Bemerton’s that the hero (though I 
am not quite sure that there was a hero) 
lived, and it was from Bemerton’s book- 
shop that he bought an extraordinary 
Chinese “Biographical Dictionary” which 
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furnished him with philosophical anecdote 
for every contretemps in life, including a 
delicate pale rose love affair. 

The characters, from the old grand- 
mother to the young suffragette, are ex- 
quisitely drawn; very sketchy, without 
wearisome detail, but with definite person- 
ality, droll or witty or just amusing. The 
grandmother is Mrs. Wynne, an old-time 
grandmother who once met Dickens and 
could not remember the bon mot he made, 
and who upon seeing one of Mr. Sargent’s 
most emphatic portraits of a plain lady at 
a picture gallery, remarked in clear tones 
to her granddaughter, ““My dear, never let 
that man paint me!” And it is recorded 
that the granddaughter promised. There 
is also an extraordinarily clever music hall 
young man who when asked why he never 
sang anything happy about marriage re- 
plied, “Where’s the joke?” and a head 
waiter who sighed to wait on Tchai- 
kovsky because he liked the “Symphonie 
Pathétique,” and a delightfully pretty little 
suffragette, very young and very heroic 
and so much loved and petted that she 
really hadn’t a grievance in the world. 
Throughout the book there is always the 
aroma of good company and high ideals. 
A certain stately courtesy and humorous 
charm are blended in this delicately fasci- 
nating story, which Charles Lamb would 
have loved and might have written. (“Over 
Bemerton’s.” By E. V. Lucas. 281 pages. 
Price, $1.50. Published by The Mac- 
millan Company, New York.) 


s OULD you let your daughter 

marry an Indian?” This is the 
question that inevitably comes to the mind 
of every man and woman who reads 
“Strongheart,” the novel which Frederick 
R. Burton has written from the plot of 
William C. De Mille’s play of the same 
name; because, although the play ends 
with the separation of the Indian from the 
white girl upon whom he has set his heart, 
the book adds a daring sequel which ends 
with the marriage of the two and their 
mutual devotion to the cause of Indian 
education. 
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The book is interesting, especially be- 
cause of Mr. Burton’s exhaustive knowl- 
edge of the Ojibway Indians, gained from 
years of living with them and of close and 
sympathetic association with them as an 
adopted member of their tribe. The parts 
of the story that deal with Indian life and 
character ring true and gain instant sym- 
pathy, but when Strongheart becomes a 
student of Columbia and is brought under 
the influence of ordinary college and so- 
ciety life, much of his charm vanishes with 
the loss, by the reader, of the constant 
realization that he is an Indian. His love 
for Dorothy is magnificent in its nobility 
and restraint; in that he is entirely the 
best type of Indian,—clean-lived, self-con- 
trolled and dignified to the last degree 
when his own emotions are in question. 
But we cannot help feeling that the book 
would have been greater as a work of art 
had it ended as did the play,—with the 
rejection of Strongheart by the family of 
Dorothy and the still more determined re- 
jection, by the Indians, of the white girl 
as a possible wife for their future chief. 
As Black Eagle said: “The children of 
our chief must not be half-breeds.” 

The race prejudice on the part of both 
the Indians and the white people was abso- 
lutely convincing, especially when we re- 
member that in this book we are dealing 
with the highest type of the Indian. The 
sequel, which sent Dorothy to the wilder- 
ness to become a teacher of the Indians 
and which brought about her marriage 
with Strongheart through the agency of 
the white lover whom she had rejected, 
seems more like an obvious attempt to 
bring about the “happy ending” so dear 
to the heart of the publisher. 

Nevertheless, “Strongheart” is an inter- 
esting book and leads us to look forward 
with much pleasant anticipation to the pos- 
sibility that Mr. Burton will one day pub- 
lish a volume of stories that are purely 
Indian, like those we have on one or two 
occasions published in THe CRAFTSMAN. 
(“Strongheart.” By Frederick R. Burton. 
A novel founded on William C. De Mille’s 
play. Illustrated. 392 pages. Price, $1.50. 











Published by G. W. Dillingham Company, 
New York.) 


N “The Gentleman,” Mr. Alfred Olli- 

vant has written a story of adventure 
that is a most amazing combination of An- 
thony Hope, Maurice Hewlett and Rud- 
yard Kipling. He gives you rip-roaring 
adventure enough in this story for six ex- 
citing books, and each individual chapter 
is of itself a short story full of daring ex- 
periences. But throughout the story there 
is no contrast; there is no light and shade, 
but all high lights; there are no subsidiary 
characters, but all heroes and villains; 
there is absolutely no modulation, no half- 
tones anywhere in the tale, hence there is 
no background and no subtle welding to- 
gether of adventure and love. There are 
not even any mothers or sisters or sweet- 
hearts in this story; no moonlights un- 
streaked with gore; no sunlight without 
fresh peril. Everywhere the earth is en- 
compassed with dead bodies. Every man 
is wounded or is wounding his enemies 
until at last one feels as though there were 
only two men left alive in all England,— 
the hero and the great Nelson. At the 
close of the book the hero is saluted by 
Nelson and staggers through the final 
chapter dizzy with joy. And so in spite of 
dozens of most excellent yarns, sentences 
without number that are vivid, picturesque 
and vital, characterizations that out-Hew- 
lett. Hewlett, phrases as vivid as Kip- 
ling’s most aggressive, you are left irri- 
tated, gasping, weary before the story is 
half finished, wishing indeed that, added 
to his many gifts, Mr. Ollivant had the one 
great gift of composition, which somehow 
he seemed to have had so supremely in his 
first book, “Bob, Son of Battle.” (“The 
Gentleman.” By Alfred Ollivant. 408 
pages. Price, $1.50. Published by The 
Macmillan Company, New York.) 


OMETIMES a writer of stories finds 

a certain phase of life that so appeals 

to him that expression of it is inevitable,— 
and then he comes to his own, and upon 
his territory no man may trespass under 
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penalty of fatal comparison. Mr. Norman 
Duncan has come to his own on the bleak 
coast of Newfoundland, and the lives of 
the fisher folk in that barren and un- 
friendly region are as his own life. Yet 
for all that he has not forgotten his earlier 
friends, the Syrians, who live down near 
the toe of Manhattan, and whose quarter 
in New York is as alien from American 
life and ways as if they had never left 
their native land. 

In Mr. Duncan’s latest book, “Every 
Man for Himself,” the stories are all of 
the Newfoundland fishers, yet he has 
brought into this northern land two of his 
Syrians. One of these is Salim Awad, the 
hapless lover who was sent forth upon a 
high quest by his friend and mentor, 
Khalil Khayat, and who dealt justly and 
fairly with the people until he met his 
death as a hero and a poet should. The 
other side of the Oriental character is also 
shown,—but more in sorrow than in 
anger,—in the slippery, sharp-dealing ped- 
dler who cozens “The Fool of Skeleton 
Tickle.” 

They are very close to nature, these 
simple fisher folk, and in the pages of this 
book they live before you with all their 
childlike simplicity, strange spirituality, 
unselfish bravery, strange ruthless cow- 
ardice and all the primitive passions that 
belong to primitive life. And all of it is 
told so simply, so sincerely, that it is abso- 
lutely authentic. There is not a false note 
anywhere in the psychology, which is so 
inevitable that one hardly thinks of it as 
psychology until one deliberately takes up 
the book as a work of art and regards it 
as a whole. (“Every Man for Himself.” 
By Norman Duncan. Illustrated. 305 
pages. Price $1.50. Published by Harper 
& Brothers.) 


HE best books for children almost in- 
variably make a stronger appeal to 

the grown-up mind than to that of the 
child. One has to reach the years of dis- 
crimination before one can thoroughly ap- 
preciate “Alice in Wonderland” or “The 
Water Babies,” and the same may be said 
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of Paul de Musset’s “Mr. Wind and 
Madam Rain.” The child will find it a 
delightfully thrilling fairy tale, involving 
the fortunes of a stupid honest miller, his 
garrulous wife and clever small son,—a 
Breton family which has a very hard time 
of it until it becomes acquainted with those 
powerful and beneficent elements, Mr. 
Wind and Madam Rain. It is in the use 
made of the gifts of the elements, the 
glimpses of life in Brittany during feudal 
times, and the trickery by which the puffy 
and boisterous Mr. Wind and the dolorous 
Madam Rain are imprisoned and made to 
serve the fortunes of the miller’s son that 
the grown-up mind will enjoy, for there is 
a quaint humor and a delicious incongruity 
in it all that gives it the character of the 
true folk-tale,—that is to say, the character 
of some of the most vital of our literature. 
(“Mr. Wind and Madam Rein.” By Paul 
de Musset. Translated by Emily Make- 
peace. Illustrated with line drawings by 
Charles Bennett. 126 pages. Price 60 
cents. Published by Harper & Brothers.) 


Wik the present interest in the re- 
‘vival of arts and crafts in this 
country, any book that is more or less a 
history of the different crafts is not only 
welcome for its immediate interest to the 
student and craft worker, but is excellent 
for reference. Such a book is “Arts and 
Crafts in the Middle Ages,”—a compre- 
hensive account of the crafts to which we 
owe our most vital examples of beauty 
today. 

This book covers ground previously left 
untouched by writers on the subject of arts 
and crafts. It is essentially historical and 
contains no technical information, but the 
glimpses it gives of the lives and work of 
the wonderful artist-artisans of the Middle 
Ages contain as much inspiration to the 
present day worker as he would find in a 
personal examination of great museum col- 
lections. For the rest, anyone who goes 
to Europe with the idea of gaining all he 
can from her exhaustless treasures of art 
will find his appreciation made much 
keener by the possession of just such 
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knowledge as this book gives. In addition 
to the astonishing amount of information 
it contains, there is given an excellently 
selected list of books in English and 
French upon all the crafts,—a bibliography 
which in itself would make this book espe- 
cially desirable to students. (“Arts and 
Crafts in the Middle Ages.” By Julia de 
Wolf Addison. Illustrated with colored 
and half-tone plates and with line draw- 
ings. 378 pages. Price, in cloth, $3.00; 
in three-fourths morocco, $7.00. Pub- 
lished by L. C. Page & Company, Boston.) 


M®* F. W. Bain says in the preface to 
his latest romance, “An Incarnation 
of the Snow,” that the story is translated 
from the original Hindu manuscript. As 
one reads the story, one is inclined to take 
him at his word and believe that it is, for 
not only is the form of the tale Oriental, 
but the spirit of it has all the mysticism 
and fantasy of the East. Yet, with it all, 
there is a delicidus human touch, for the 
Great God, the Lord of the Creatures, is 
so far reduced to a personality that he 
provokes a lover’s quarrel with his bride, 
the Daughter of the Himalaya, in order 
that he may have the delight of appeasing 
her righteous wrath and wooing her all 
over again. As she sits sorrowing by the 
mysterious blue lake that lies at the foot 
of the snowy mountain, he comes to her in 
the guise of a royal swan and tells her a 
story of love and constancy. While the 
tale progresses, a bee comes and nestles 
in her bosom for warmth, a snake coils 
around her neck that it may recover from 
the torpor of cold, and a bear lies at her 
feet. All listen to the story, and at its 
close all the animals leave her to seek their 
mates. Then the Great God reveals him- 
self and tells her that he was with her all 
the time, that he himself was the swan, the 
bees, the snake and the bear, thus showing 
her how impossible it is to escape from 
universal life and love. (“An Incarnation 
of the Snow.” By F. W. Bain, author of 
“A Digit of the Moon,” and other Hindu 
tales. 108 pages. Price $1.25. Published 
by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 
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